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THE departure platform was crowded 
as I threaded my way along it in search 
of my coach and sleeper. But then it 
always was. The north and south 
sleeper trains were so packed that one 
had to book in plenty of time to obtain 
a third-class sleeper. Towards the end 
of the long platform a drizzle, dirty 
and penetrating as only a Glasgow 
drizzle can be, showed fitfully where 
the scanty illumination gave it a drab 
sparkle. 

An officer wearing the shoulder- 
straps of a Merchant Navy captain 
was using a torch on the passenger list 
of my coach, and peering over his 
shoulder I could check my name and 
the number of my bunk. I boarded 
the train and threw my small suitcase 
on to the bunk, draping my heavy 
fleece-lined coat over the remainder. 
The latter always accompanied me 
ashore for these bitter days and nights 
of winter travel. 

Lighting a cigarette, I climbed on to 
the platform to stretch my legs and 
to obtain a few, last lungfuls of com- 
paratively fresh night air before being 
bottled up for the night with three 
other bodies in the close confines of a 
third-class sleeper. 

A group of W.R.N.S. officers, smart 
and cheerful, were seeing off one of 


their number; here and there an 
R.N.V.R. Sub, heavily laden with gear, 
made a rough passage through the 
crowd. Naval and Merchant Service 
officers appeared to predominate over 
a sprinkling of soldiers, Americans, and 
an occasional airman. But the Clyde 
is still one of the mightiest seaports in 
the world ; the terminal point of great 
sea sagas. 

I recognised an old shipmate bearing 
down on me, a destroyer captain from 
the Western Approaches, and in spite 
of his cheery smile I noticed a tenseness 
in the lines of his face and in the tired 
eyes bruised with fatigue. ; 

** Hullo, James,” I greeted him, 
*“how’s the yachting going ?” 

‘“* Yachting, hell! ”’ he returned with 
a grimace. ‘“‘I’m on four days’ leaf 
and I want to forget there is a sea 
anywhere. How’ve you been doin’ ?” 

‘* Believe it or not, James,” I replied, 
‘* T have never really known what work 
was before this last year. I envy you 
your free and easy life with the 
convoys.” 

While James was preparing a suit- 
able reply to this fantastic statement, 
I noticed the Merchant Navy captain 
give me a hard glance, but he saw at 
once that I was only pulling James’s 
leg and smiled grimly. 
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‘*If we only had time,” the latter 
said fiercely enough, ‘it would cost 
you a double if such a thing were 
possible in this benighted city!” 

** You shall have it, my lad,” I told 
him. “I have a flask in my suitcase. 
Come along after the train starts.” 

In the sleeping compartment I found 
the M.N. captain was a fellow-passenger, 
and as I said ‘‘ Good evening ” to him 
his face struck me somehow as being 
familiar. The other two ‘sleepers’ were 
going to miss the bus if they did not 
hurry, and I hoped they would ; for it 
would give us more room in which to 
move and also extra blankets to keep 
us warm. 

We sat on the lower bunks, smoking 
cigarettes and discussing our chances 
of getting the compartment to our- 
selves, till at last, almost imperceptibly, 
the train started to move out on its 
long run to the south’ard. 

A few minutes later James stuck his 
head through the open door and thrust 
himself through to secure his promised 
drink. With some ceremony I pro- 
duced my flask, and, as the sleeper did 
not run to glasses, suggested that we 
all took a whack in turn from the cup 
attached to the flask. There seemed to 
be no very serious objections to this, 
and the rite began. I introduced 
myself and James, and found my 
companion owned the rare name of 
Carnot. This rang a bellinmy memory ; 
a hazy recollection that I could not 
quite grasp. 

Turning to him, I said, “‘ I remember 
the name, and your face is familiar, but 
since the start of the war, in fact the 
first nine months, I have only been in 
one convoy. Have you any idea where 
we have met previously ?” 

‘Probably in the cross - channel 
convoys to France,’ he answered 
thoughtfully, ‘if you were working 
out of Portsmouth. I only wish,” he 
added, “‘ that our convoys nowadays 
were as peaceful as then.” 

“IT was skipper of the Foxglove,” I 
told him with growing conviction, “ and 
you were once, at least, the commodore 
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of a convoy for Havre or Cherbourg, | 
seem to remember your name in cop. 
nection with a bet about time of 
arrival.” 

** Bit rash,”” James interrupted, “ to 
have a bet with a commodore about 
time of arrival. After all, he’s the 
bloke who adjusts the speed of his ships 
to get there on time.” 

*“* Exactly,” I answered with a smile, 
“and I bet him he’d be an hour late if 
he didn’t increase.” 

** And he was right,’ Carnot chipped 
in, in his turn, “‘ for I remember now 
we were exactly one hour late at the 
gate. I made you a signal saying that 
any time you cared to come aboard 
the Yorktown you could have a bottle 
of whisky. And now I’m afraid,” he 
went on more slowly, “we cannot 
exactly fulfil the conditions, for the 
old ship went down this year. She was 
a grand ship and she died hard.” 

For the moment I steered the con- 
versation towards James, since he had 
a tale I wanted to hear, of how he had 
achieved a triple ambition in a single 
night—to get his brass hat, a D.S8.0., 
and ram a U-boat. He and another 
destroyer captain had accounted for 
three U-boats between them that 
night, picking up nearly two whole 
crews. 

*‘ James, you blighter,” I accused 
him, ‘“‘surely it was unnecessary to 
ram the Boche with that cranky old 
veteran of yours so far out in the 
Atlantic. I'll bet you were making 
certain of a nice drop of leaf.” 

He denied it indignantly; too 
indignantly his audience thought. 
**You’ve got to make certain of the 
baskets,’’ he declared; ‘‘ they’ve got 
away before.” 

‘**I know only too well,’ I assured 
him, “for I got what I considered a 
certainty, and nearly got court- 
martialed for saving five depth-charg® 
for the next one. All the same, | 
think it a bit over the odds to grab 
off three when other poor blighter 
have spent so many weary days trying 
to get even the smell of one.” 
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James admitted his luck in the face 
of our obvious envy; indeed that of 
Carnot was outspoken. “I congratulate 
you most heartily, Commander,” he 
said with feeling. ‘“‘ You don’t know 
what I would give to get a smack at 
these devils; to get some of our own 
pack for the loss of our ships, our ship- 
mates, of sometimes all we own, for 
the hell the survivors go through in 
open boats in all kinds of weather . . .”’ 
he paused. ‘“‘May you get many 
more !”’ 

James bade us good-night, telling 
us this was a heaven-sent chance of 
making up lost sleep without inter- 
fering with his leave, and he meant to 
make the most of it. 

Carnot and I talked on. 

“What about the old Yorktown ?” I 
ventured at last. ‘‘ Did the U-boats get 
her ?”” 

Carnot nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” he admitted, 
“they got her all right, and in one of 
the worst spots in the ocean from our 
point of view; for we were in mid- 
Atlantic and off all beaten tracks. 
You’ll probably remember we were 
able to do about fourteen knots with a 
clean bottom,” he grinned, reminding 
me that I had had to cut corners to 
keep up with his ship in the early days. 

“Well, we were routed independ- 
ently, Trinidad to Capetown, with 
orders to pass through 20 West on 
the equator. I was in two minds 
when I thought about this independent 
routing. On one hand, one was free. 
No station-keeping ; no worry about 
the next ahead or astern ; no signalling. 
On the other hand, one felt alone and 
unprotected ; there would be no one 
to drive off U-boat or raider; no one 
to pick us up if the worst happened, 
and, as I said before, we would be off 
the beaten track for almost the entire 
trip. On the whole I was happy about 
it; for there was no report of any raider 
in the Atlantic, and the chance of 
running into a U-boat seemed small. 

“We ran along in fine weather 
making really good days’ running, and 
apart from sighting a south-bound 
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convoy on the second day we sailed 
through empty seas. It was like the 
old days and the war was far away. 
We took all precautions, however,” he 
continued, ‘‘ kept a masthead look-out, 
and men at the guns. We checked up 
on the lifeboat gear, changing the fresh 
water every fifth day. We were 
running through a smooth sea with a 
long swell, on a moonless star-lit night, 
when they got us. About 2.30 a.m. a 
torpedo struck us under No. 2 hold 
port side with rather a heavy con- 
cussion. The attack was entirely 
unseen and unexpected. The ship 
started to dip for’rd, listing to port and 
swinging to starboard. 

‘“*T found the engine-room telegraphs 
had gone, as well as all communications, 
but the ship appeared seaworthy, and 
I managed to steady her up on a course 
away from the point of attack. We 
were making eight or nine by then, so 
I expected the U-boat would have to 
surface to overtake us, and we could 
make a fight of it. But immediately a 
second ‘orpedo struck us in the engine- 
room, bringing the ship to a stop, and 
the increasing list told me it was time 
to go. We had sent out ourSSSS 
distress message, and I had ditched the 
confidential stuff. Now I ordered 
‘abandon ship.’ It is a pretty heart- 
breaking order to give, but there it 
was, the old ship was going and going 
fast. A third torpedo hit aft, and ’m 
afraid killed and wounded some men 
in the second officer’s boat, but I 
remember thinking that the Yorktown’s 
three torpedoes would cut down this 
U-boat’s further bag of victims. 

*““My own boat lay alongside the 
starboard side for’rd under the bridge, 
while I made certain that all the crew 
who could, had gone; the other three 
lay together about a cable off the ship. 
The U-boat surfaced and started to 
shell the obviously sinking ship, which 
already was on fire aft. The skipper of 
that boat must have been green.” 

Carnot paused again. ‘A terrible 
thing happened. Our deep tank was 
full of petrol, and this was touched off 
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by a shell. The tank blew up, and the 
blazing petrol was thrown out in a 
solid sheet of fire. It fell across the 
three boats lying on their oars, and 
in a flash, literally, they were gone. 
Burnt right out. It must have been 
mercifully quick, thank God, but it 
shook us to the bunt. They had 
appeared so safe; for the U-boat, 
which now made off, did not fire a single 
round at the boats. 

“‘ Three-quarters of the crew gone. 
I was left with twelve men very nearly 
in our turning position of 20 West 
and slap on the equator. We were a 
hell of a long way from the nearest 
land, but I decided to make for the 
Trades as our best chance of survival. 
We were picked up, little the worse 
except for loss of weight.” 

** How long were you in the boat ?” 
I inquired, thinking he had made an 
early and lucky contact. 

“Thirty-nine days,” he answered 
briefly. 

** Good God!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
a hell of a time you must have had.’* 

** It wasn’t too bad. We were lucky 


in a way, and damned lucky to be 


picked up. A million to one chance.” 

“Td like to hear the yarn,” I told 
him, but added, ‘‘ However, I know we 
both want sleep. Lunch with me 
tomorrow if you can; for a long-boat 
trip is quite outside my experience, 
and I am very eager to hear yours. 
Can you make it?” 

Carnot smiled. ‘‘I’d like to, but I 
will be much too busy,” he said. 
‘* However, if you really want all the 
‘ dope on that boat voyage I can let 
you have it, for I’ve got a copy of the 
log I kept from day to day.” He dug 
into his suitcase and fished out a sheaf 
of typescript, which he handed me. 

“Let me have it back some time 
fairly soon.” 

I thanked him gratefully. 

To my mind this log is a record of 
seamanship and courage in adversity, 
qualities which have proved so common- 
place amongst those gallant mariners of 
the Merchant Navy, but which unfor- 
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tunately are. taken too much for 
granted by those whose duty does not 
lie amid the great waters. In this terse 
log one has to read between the lines 
to catch something of the treachery 
and cruelty of the sea, something of 
the heat and cold these men suffered, 
the long-drawn-out hours of gale in 
soaking clothes, and of blistering sun 
and thirst, and something too, perkaps, 
of their thoughts. Their philosophical 
cheerfulness is, however, clear, in 
spite of dwindling supplies and contrary 
winds, in spite of failing strength and 
diminishing hope. 


Here is Carnot’s log :— 

2nd August 1942.—0230 Torpedoed. 
Position 00° 36’ N. 21° 10’ W. Distress 
signal S 8 S S transmitted. All con- 
fidential papers destroyed. Dark and 
calm. Submarine not sighted. First 
torpedo struck No. 2 hold port side. 
Ship listed and ran on... Second torpedo 
struck engine-room, stopping ship, 
buckling plates up to boat-deck. Ship 
in darkness; communication gone. 
Abandoned ship. All boats away 
without trace of panic when third 
torpedo hit, causing ship to settle 
rapidly by the stern listing to port. 
0300 Submarine surfaced and shelled 
from starboard quarter. Petrol in 
deep tank ignited and fell on the other 
three boats, destroying them at once. 
No survivors. Submarine made off 
after firing eighteen rounds. 0525 Ship 
sank on end stern first, going straight 
down. Decided to make S.W. to get 
into the S.E. Trades. Wind light from 
the N.N.E. Wind backed at dusk. 
Grew rough with continuous rain. 
Everybody wet through and cold. 
Spray coming over and level of water 
in boat rose quickly. All hands cheerful 
in spite of the sudden tragedy to other 
boats, and somehow we feel lucky to 
be alive. No one has mentioned that 
we are thirteen. 

August 3rd.—Wind coming fitfully 
out of the west with heavy rain, making 
good course to S.W. Checked up 
provisions and water and worked out 
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rations for 40 days. Biscuit, pemmican, 
chocolate, one case of oranges, and 
Horlick tablets. Decided on two meals 
a day and three issues of water. 

August 4th.—Making good slowly to 
S.W. Heavy rain-showers almost 
continuously. Everybody’s _ thirst 
quenched and water stocks replenished. 
1500 Light airs, rain ceased. Some 
heavy squalls during the night. 
Phosphorescence lighting up the boat. 
Everything sticky. 

August 5th—Wind backed to S.W. 
Heavy squalls. Double reefed. Blow- 
ing hard. Down mast and sail. Out 
sea-anchor. P.M. weather moderating. 
Heat and thirst increasing. Making 
some progress in the right direction. 

We have discovered that this boat 
is probably the most uncomfortable 
form of sleeping quarters in the world. 
We lie with feet and legs submerged. 
Thwarts, knees, and cases seem to be 
all sharp corners. However, we have 
placed the bottom boards across the 
gun’les and covered them with odd 
clothing, giving us some kind of shelter 
from the sun and the rain. The boat’s 
cover over all collects rain-water. 

August 6th—Heat intense. Light 
airs. All very thirsty. We are able 
to stretch out on the boat-cover in 
turn and relieve our cramped muscles. 
Observation of men and my own 
physical reactions make me think we 
should increase the water ration. But 
all agree to stick to it at present. 

August Tth—Heavy rain has solved 
the water problem for the time being. 
All hands at work collecting every 
available drop in empty food tins, &c. 
We now realise water is the most 
precious liquid in the world. Curious 
this has previously escaped our notice. 
We can satisfy our thirst sucking off 
the canvas coverings water which holds 
shreds of dust, dirt, hairs, &c., &c. 
Water which is undoubtedly dirty and 
normally would be filthy. All hands 
keen and cheerful in spite of lack of 
progress in glassy calms. 

August 8th.—Strong S8.W.’ly winds 
driving us away from the Trades. 
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Heavy seas and rain-squalls. All 
hands saturated day and night. P.M. 
again forced to strike double-reefed 
sail and down mast, riding to sea- 
anchor. Bailing hard. All very tired 
and soaked to the skin, every muscle 
aching from the crazy antics of the 
boat in the seas. Seas easing and heavy 
rain-squalls. 

August 10th.—Too rough yesterday 
to write up the log. Heavy rain and 
strong squalls. Wind veered to west 
blowing 4-5, making progress under 
double reefs. Very wet with sea-water 
and rain. Wind veering and easing. 
Fairly comfortable night, but the rain 
kept us saturated. 

August 11th—Our tenth day. We 
wonder what it would feel like to be 
dry again. Muscles stiff and cramped 
and constant aches. Have started 
Swedish drill and breathing exercises 
to ease this and give the men something 
to do. Actually it does help. Making 
good to the S.W. Where are these 
Trades ? 

August 11th.—Wind backed to S.W. 
Blowing up with rain-squalls. By 
now we are hardened to wet, for we 
can’t get any wetter. Wind and sea 
increased. Rode out at sea-anchor. 

August 12th.—A filthy night. Un- 
comfortable and miserable. We are 
becoming dirty and tramp-like. Cloth- 
ing torn, unkempt beards. Tempers 
ruffled from the constant aching of 
this dizzy motion and unnatural 
positions we have to maintain. Nobody 
worried. We have at least discovered 
a fine slimming course, for we are all 
losing weight visibly, even the thinnest. 

August 12th.—Again making a little 
progress in the right direction; the 
hot sun has at last come to dry us out, 
and with the sun come countless fish 
round the boat. A fair-sized shark 
among them tempted us with visions 
of a juicy steak, but we have no means 
of getting it, so watch it more hungrily 
than it watches us. Cigarette-paper 
is a thing of the past, but we use the 
chocolate wrappers, old letters, scraps, 
and seem to get the same satisfaction. 
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August 13th.—Making about two and 
a half knots. All hands delighted. 
We have rigged our odd canvas as a 
spinnaker and it pulls strongly. All 
hands cheerful and making up loss 
of sleep. 

August 14th.—Light airs. No spare 
energy for exercises. Less conversation. 
Tobacco nearly done. 

August 15th—Another quiet day 
under high cloud, but still very hot 
and thirsty. We do not seem to be 
getting anywhere, and I noticed last 
night sunset was earlier than I expected, 
which means we are drifting consider- 
ably to the east’rd. Large number of 
small fish round the boat, which look 
so good to eat, but we are unable to 
catch any. Spent some hours patching 
our sails, which show signs of wear. 

August 16th.— Another day of glassy 
calm and no progress. Have suggested 
we cut down our meagre water ration, 
and reduced our food ration. Winds 
light and contrary, making a little 
westing. 

August l17th—Wind freshened at 


dawn, though not from the direction 
we so earnestly desire. P.M. halyards 
carried away at the throat and sail 


went overboard. Soon inboard and 
repairs started. Sea very heavy with 
hard rain. Lay to sea-anchor. 

August 18th.—Making good repairs. 
This is normally a short job, but we 
are making heavy weather of it. We 
must be much weaker than we imagined. 
Wind and sea easing. All wet, tired, 
and uncomfortable. 

August 19th.—All hands cheerful in 
spite of absence of tobacco, but there 
is much less conversation. We have 
tried story-telling and spelling-bees. 
P.M. Torrential rain to fill all our 
reservoirs of breakers and tins. Wind 
in 8.W. Still a head-wind. 

August 20th.—A day of glassy calm 
and burning sun; we are troubled 
about our lack of progress. From my 
observations, and believing my watch 
to be accurate, we must be drifting 
far to the east’rd. This endless vista 
of sea and nothing else has started us 
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thinking if we are ever likely to see g 
ship or land again. 

August 2lst.—Still flat calm with 
blazing sun, but we had an equally 
calm night under a bright star-lit sky, 
This lack of any movement is causing 
a little unrest, so we got under the oars, 
Two hours was our limit of endurance, 
and in that time we can only have 
made just over a mile, enough to 
convince all hands that there is nothing 
to be gained by this form of exercise, 

August 22nd.—Yet another day of 
calm. We caught some small fish by 
scooping them into the boat. It made 
a tiny addition to our scanty ration; 
in fact, our thoughts seem to tum 
more and more to food, and long dis. 
cussions are held on what we are going 
to eat when we get the chance. We are 
always thirsty and very hungry. 

August 23rd.—Still calm with showers, 
the latter a godsend and our water 
supplies are full again. This continual 
calm with the boat motionless is 
definitely bad for morale. We are 
more outspoken in our hopes of sighting 
aship. I think pinning our faith to it. 
We are all shaky, slow-moving, and 
weaker. One water-breaker has been 
found to hold water unfit for even us. 
P.M. A heavy shower has made this 
good. 

August 24th—Light airs. Then a 
breeze, gentle but steady, and we are 
again making 8.W. We have lengthy 
silences now, punctuated by long 
descriptions of rich meals. There 
seems no end to the various dishes. 
This breeze has given us new heart. 

August 25th.—All hands realise now 
how little progress we have made, and 
have some idea how long it will take 
us to reach land after we have made the 
Trades. 

August 26th.—Drifting in light airs. 
More and more discussion on food 
topics. We have decided to cut down 
our food ration again by half, and 
everyone agreed to this quite cheerfully. 
All feel well, but naturally weak and 
very hungry. Occasional squalls. 

August 27th.—Steady breeze from 
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the N.E. We have certainly waited 
for it long enough. Much cooler, but 
the rain keeps us wet, a state to which 
we are accustomed. 

August 28th.—Heavy rain and squalls. 

August 29th.—Still making good our 
desired course. Tempers short, but all 
cheerful. Still much discussion on 
food. Wind variable with little pro- 
gress. Morale high, but all weaker. 

August 30th.—Wind continued favour- 
able throughout the night and continues 
giving us renewed hope and making 
our minds a little easier. It is some- 
thing to be leaving that empty spot we 
drifted in for so long. Our rations 
sem very short, but in spite of our 
hunger the entire topic of conversation 
isfood. Several men complain of pains 
in the stomach, but it is just that 
dreadful emptiness we all feel. 

Several are touchy and irritable. 

If my DR. is anywhere near right 
we must still be at least five hundred 
miles from land. 

August 31st—I can think of many 
things I prefer to a month’s yachting 
in a ship’s boat. A month of sailing, 
drifting, rains, calms, and blows. 
Strange there have been no ill-effects 
fom being soaked through for so 
long. 

September 1st.—Variable winds with 
little progress. Rain-squalls. Still 
talk of food. I would have thought the 
lak of tobacco would have been 
noticed more. More rain and wet 
clothes. 

September 2nd.—Wind backed to 
8.W. and heavy rain continued all day. 
Each individual talks of his favourite 
dish and describes exactly how to 
prepare and cook it. I never knew we 
had so many expert cooks with us. 
Blowing hard from the N.W.; some 
progress, but the motion seems to 
affect us much more as we are growing 
painfully weak. Everyone has stomach 
trouble as they are so desperately 
empty. Very little energy left, but 
morale still high. 

September 3rd.—Calm with light airs. 
Short tempers, but all appear normal 
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and cheerful. Everyone thin, dirty, 
and weak. Westerly breeze. 

September 4th.— Wind fresh and 
steady. Making good to the 8.Ws 
There would appear to be a great 
reduction in the richness of the food 
dishes. All are agreed that bread and 
butter with a nice cup of tea would 
be their first demand. Good strong 
tea you can stand the teaspoon in 
upright ! 

September 5th—How we long for the 
sight of a ship! Calm with hot sun, 
but what we urgently require is a 
favourable breeze; for we are too far 
from land to enjoy this enforced sun- 
bathing. Just another day lost. It is 
taking much more effort to do our daily 
tasks, and everyone is visibly weaker. 

September 6th.—Calm with light airs. 
Any physical effort now causes heavy 
breathing and requires periods of rests 
Wind freshened. P.M. We are making 
about 1} kts. Afraid we are still far 
from any usual steamer route. 

September 7th.—Wind variable. Very 
hot day. Uneventful day. It seems 
strange when we gather round for our 
scanty evening fare that it starts off 
the daily discussion on food. Roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding, roast 
pork, bloaters, turkey; there is no 
limit to the individual desire. Incred- 
ible mixtures are indulged in causing 
some disapproval, but the subject is 
hard to escape. Wind freshening from 
west. 

September 8th.—Wind still fresh as 
dawn breaks, but backed with the 
sunrise, then veered, driving us off our 
desired course. All hands weak, indeed 
feeble, but hopeful and cheerful. A 
ship will come today or tomorrow. 
They are persistent in this belief. I 
think it is a means of bolstering up of 
hope, for their spirit is grand. 

September 9th.—The wind is fresh 
and I have decided that we should 
use it to the fullest by running south, 
for I feel we are nearing the Trades 
at long last. This course is not what 
we want, but we seem to be coming 
into a zone of steadier winds. Spray 
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coming over, rendering us wet and, if 
possible, still more uncomfortable. 

_ September 10th.—Wind steady but 
weak. Slight sea. Choppy. All hands 
thirsty and very hungry. 


Later. — Written 
Lambridge :— 

We had settled down for the night 
still holding our southerly course in a 
fair breeze. In spite of the spray 
coming over, and our cramped quarters, 
we had dozed off. About 2215 the 
helmsman called me, and the look-out 
for’rd confirmed a bright white light 
hull down on the starboard bow. 
Immediately I sprang to my feet in 
spite of my trembling legs and flashed 
a signal torch repeatedly in its direction. 
‘The bright light was switched off and 
our hope died, but still a faint glow 
remained. We fired a flare, and when 
it died away we could make out the 
black hull of a ship making towards 
us. Our joy was overwhelming and our 
excitement terrific. 

The oars were got out for the last 
time, and from somewhere the men 
found a pitiful strength to pull them 


on board s.s. 


Independently Routed. 


with great labour through the sho 
choppy seas. The ship was handle 
superbly to aid our attempt to g¢ 
alongside, and we were all able to clin} 
up the cliff-like side. 

Wisely we were given bread and mik 
only, with soft biscuit washed dow 
with strong hot tea. No food in ql 
the world has ever tasted like that 
Shaved, washed, and so to bed. Dry 
beds, with sheets and pillows. No han 
corners, no soaking clothes. We coulii* 
not sleep. I could not help wondering 
what strange chance made us hold 
that course, and what stranger chang 
allowed that bright light to show ing 
darkened ship just when it mattere 
most. A little sooner or a little late 
and she would have passed in the night, 

8.8. was also 


Lambridge routed 


independently. 


Every day and every night men ar 
going through this. There are men in 
open boats as I write, and there will kk 








SPRING SONG IN WARWICK. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


THERE is no satirist to compare 
with Old Time, who will make fools 
alike of the ripe scholar and the callow 
youth, even though his jests may not 
become obvious for a century or two. 
And if the particular little piece of 
waggery now to be related was per- 
petrated by him in a dim and dusty 
room crammed with arid parchments 
and dry tomes, a room given over to 
the solemn business of the law and 
highly inappropriate to mirth or satire 

—well, so much the better the joke, 
‘Bf possibly. 

The room looked even dustier and 
more grimy, and its innumerable cob- 
webs were more glaringly visible than 
usual, on this afternoon towards the 
end of March when a blaze of spring 
sunshine was struggling to get through 
the thick layer of dirt on the diamond- 
shaped window-panes. The sun was 
succeeding at least to this extent, that 
the two youths at work inside the 
room were able to form their crabbed 
legal characters without the aid of the 
candles ‘which, during the months of 
winter, had burned in the office through 
the whole working day. But with the 
putting out of the candles the two 
apprentices of Mr Collins, the attorney, 
had also snuffed out any feeble flicker 
of enthusiasm they might previously 
have had for their work. It could be 
argued that a man whose hard lot it 
is to spend his days drafting legal 
documents would do well to work 
always by the light of tapers, at any 
tate if he happens to be young. Not, 
of course, that there is anything essen- 
tially shady about the law, or that the 
ld adage about holding a candle 
before the devil could have the smallest 
application to anything that went on 
in Mr Collins’s office; it merely 
appears that legal business is less irk- 
some by candle-light. Quill-pens and 


parchments and law books, however 
estimable in themselves, are apt to 
take on a peculiarly musty and unin- 
viting appearance when the birds are 
trying to burst their throats outside, 
and there is the clop-clop of a trotting 
horse, and the world is bathed in the 
first warm sunshine of spring. Thus 
it has been noticed that there is some- 
thing in the air of March that causes 
not only hares and heifers but even 
young law clerks to behave occasion- 
ally in an irresponsible manner which 
is quite bewildering to staid and 
conventional persons. 

Tom Bungay took out of his pocket 
a wizened apple and bit deeply into 
it. Sitting back in his chair, he put 
his feet on the table and amused 
himself by shooting paper pellets, 
which pinged against the dirty window- 

es. 
‘** What time do you suppose the old 
man will be back from Stratford ?”’ he 
asked. 

** How should I know ?”’ his fellow 
apprentice replied. “‘ Not until late 
in the afternoon, I should think. The 
client he has gone over to see is an 
old friend of his, so I suppose he will 
have dinner there, and as likely as 
not they’ll spend an hour or two 
drinking and gossiping together after- 
wards. I doubt if the office will see 
him before five o’clock.” 

“‘ Then if we slip out now we could 
get down to the river:for an hour’s 
fishing and be back here before he 
arrives, with nobody any the wiser. 
What do you say, Will?” the other 
8 


‘** H’m—someone might call and find 
the office empty,” William Walcot 
objected. 

““Then they will just have to call 
again. But nobody will come, I'd 
take my oath. What man in his 
R2 
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senses would want to start a lawsuit 
on an afternoon like this ?” 

“If everyone was in his senses 
lawyers would never thrive. And 
anyhow, there might be other things 
than lawsuits. Now and then people 
want to make their wills, you know.” 

** But again, not on spring afternoons 
when the sun is shining,” Tom Bungay 
persisted, tilting his chair at a pre- 
carious angle and directing the last of 
his pellets, not at the window, but at 
the tip of his friend’s nose. ‘‘ On such 
a day as this nobody believes he is 
ever going to die, and so, of course, 
there is no reason for anybody to make 
a will. Come on, let’s go out ! Summer 
is coming, and it’s only five weeks till 
May Day.” 

Somehow the thought of May Day, 
with its revelries and its love-making, 
was just what Will needed to tip the 
scales in favour of truancy. 

“Oh, all right; let’s risk it, then! 
T'll come out with you—but I shall 
leave you when we get to the river. 
No angling for me,”’ he said. 

“Why, what are you going to be 
up to?” 

“Nothing that is any business of 
yours, you prying old villain. Ive 
got better fish to fry than anything 
you could pull out of Avon, that’s 
all,’ Will retorted good-humouredly. 

** Better tell me or I'll follow you 
and see.” 

But Will had no intention of opening 
his affairs to his fellow apprentice, and 
-he was casting about for some pithy 
retort which would enable him to 
evade the question when something 
occurred to put an end to his search 
and to the work-dodgers’ whole scheme 
in the same instant. 

This circumstance was the unex- 
pected entrance of Mr Collins himself. 

There was nothing of the wizened 
and precise country attorney about 
Francis Collins; he was a large man 
with a loud voice and a genial manner, 
fond of his bottle, but fond also of field 
sports and archery, and until he had 
put on weight a respectable swords- 
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man too. If the law had not claimed 
him he would have made an excellen; 
country squire; as things were, he 
was at once the most successful and 
the most popular attorney in the town, 
His two clerks regarded him with fear 
and respect ; for although he could be 
affable and would often gossip with 
them as man to man, he was also q 
stern master and capable of rathe 
formidable rages when he found mis. 
takes or slackness. Mr Collins glanced 
now at their two bent heads and hurry. 
ing pens, and his expression was 
sceptical; however, he had returned 
in a good humour, and he said nothing. 
His naturally florid face was redder 
than ordinarily, by reason of the wine 
he had drunk with his client and the 
exertion of the ride home at a pretty 
brisk pace. 

“Over at Stratford this morning | 
heard the funniest story about His 
Majesty that I’ve heard for a twelve. 
month, lads,” he remarked, without 
preliminaries, and the clerks promptly 
laid down their pens with relief and 
prepared to listen dutifully. 

“* Yes, they say the King had gon 
out hunting from his place at Theobald 
when a sharp storm of rain broke ove 
the party on a sudden. There was m 
house within sight, and King Jama 
and his companions in their fine 
clothes were like to have got hali 
drowned when someone spied a pigsty 
in a corner of the field. So off their 
horses they got and into it they all 
tumbled, while the rain beat dow 
fiercer than ever. But His Majesty 
was scarcely inside the sty than lt 
thought he would have done bette 
to stay outside and take an ague; fo 
the stink of the place was so evil that 
the royal stomach almost turned ovel. 
Well, the King stands there holdig 
his nose and listening to the rail 
beating on the roof, and at last he 
opens his mouth and says, ‘“‘ Hae ony 
0’ ye a pipe and tobacco aboot y? 
pairson?” At first none would ow 
to it, the King’s abhorrence of Raleigh’: 
Indian weed being so well known ; but 
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at last one fetches forth a pipe. ‘‘ Come, 
mon, smoke and sweeten the air!” His 
Majesty commands. So the courtier 
puts light to his pipe, and the royal 
author of the ‘ Counterblast to Tobacco ’ 
stands there drinking in the fumes— 
with all respect to him—like a dog 
snuffing a bone.” 

Mr Collins broke out into a great, 
gusty laugh, while his clerks, who 
found his tale only mildly amusing, 
grinned dutifully. Then the attorney, 
as his manner was, turned suddenly 
grave and business-like. 

“Tom,” he said, “‘ there’s a packet 
of papers to go down to Mr Hinde at 
the Red Lion. You can take them 
now—and look you come sharp back 
here without loitering ! ”’ 

Tom Bungay waited for no second 
order, but, snatching up his cap and 
the parcel, he dashed away towards 
freedom and the sunshine as if he 
feared that an instant’s lingering might 
cause his master to change his mind. 
When he had gone, Mr Collins pulled 
some papers from his pocket and threw 
them down in front of young Walcot. 

“Here is a will for you to draft, 
lad; and you had best put aside 
other work and finish this before 
night, for it is to be done in haste. 
My friend at Stratford—for the will is 
his—seems in sound enough health, 
but he has a foreboding that he is like 
to die soon and suddenly, and so the 
will is to be drawn up without delay. 
You will find all the particulars there ; 
for Mr Shakespeare and I went over 
the whole property in detail before 
dimer, and I took full notes of his 
dispositions; so if you draw the will 
carefully the document should stand 
without redrafting, if need be.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Will; but his 
thoughts were out-of-doors and follow- 
ing that lucky scamp, Tom Bungay, 
80 unexpectedly set free from the cob- 
webs and the drudgery, though only 
for a while. He could imagine Tom 
going whistling down the sunlit street, 
his hands in his pockets and his pace 
as leisurely as he could make it, stop- 
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ping to stare into every shop and booth. 
A meeting with a chance acquaintance, 
a dog-fight, or a straying bullock being 
driven from the market—any and every 
incident, Will knew, would be made to 
serve in spinning out the time to 
delay Tom’s return to their prison. 

Mr Collins, obviously in a good 
humour and talkative after his day 
out, seemed to be in no great hurry 
to go off to his own room. 

“Very well, then, get to work on 
it, lad,” he said. ‘‘ You will find it an 
interesting will as such things go, I 
dare say. That is to say, my friend 
has a fine house to dispose of—the best 
in Stratford, to my mind—and there 
is a lot of rich furniture and costly 
plate inside it, too. Nearly all of it is 
to go to his two wenches: fine, buxom 
girls, both of ’em, especially the elder.” 

Will was accustomed to his master’s 
way of chatting easily about his 
clients’ affairs, and was young enough 
to be flattered by such small con- 
fidences ; but today his mood was not 
receptive and he wished that Mr 
Collins would leave him to himself. 
The gentleman at Stratford and his 
buxom daughters merely bored him. 

** Yes, he has done very well for 
himself,” Mr Collins rambled on, little 
concerned with his hearer. ‘* Made his 
own way; for old Shakespeare, the 
father, wasn’t much better than a 
pauper towards the end. William— 
Mr Shakespeare, that is—tried his 
hand at a number of things in his 
younger days, I have heard. He 
never was one to talk much about 
himself, but they say he has been 
schoolmaster, and soldier, and even 
mixed up somehow with the London 
theatres. But it was the malt trade, 
I think, that made a rich man of him ; 
that and his dealings in landed pro- 
perty. If you want to make money, 
boy, save up and buy a bit of land; 
that’s the first step to wealth, if you 
want my advice. The law will never 
make a fortune for you—not in War- 
wick it won't, anyway. Landed 
property is the thing!” 
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At this point, however, it was borne 
in upon the attorney that his maxims 
were falling upon inattentive ears, and 
that wherever his young clerk’s 
thoughts might be, they were certainly 
not engaged on the problem of the 
quickest road to wealth. Mr Collins 
coughed, and again became brisk and 
business-like. 

“Well, you had better set to work, 
for the will is no short one,” he re- 
marked, and walked out of the office 
with a step that was remarkably agile 
for so heavy a frame. 

Will Walcot sighed. With a leisurely 
air he picked out a new pen, spread a 
clean strip of parchment on the table 
before him, and then turned to the 
shelf of legal books behind his chair. 
He ran his finger along them slowly, 
tapping their calf-coated spines— 
Cowell’s Interpreter of Law Terms, 
Littleton’s Tenures, Swinburn on Wills, 
Fitzherbert, Rastall, Stanford, the 
Statutes-at-Large—until he came to 
the volume he sought, the ponderously 
named ‘Symboleography’ of William 
West. The book contained instructions 
for drafting every sort of legal docu- 
ment that a young law clerk would 
ever be called upon to produce, and 
(what was even more valuable for a 
beginner)’ it included specimens of 
each document drawn up in the correct 
form. Its thumbed and frayed pages, 
the blobs of dried sealing-wax on its 
covers, and the scribbled notes on its 
margins and fly-leaves all bore witness 
to its popularity with Mr Collins’s 
present and former apprentices. 

The young clerk propped the book 
up in front of him, opened at the 
section dealing with wills and testa- 
ments. Here were printed three speci- 
men introductions to a will, of which 
the second (and shortest) was the one 
commonly followed in Mr Collins’s 
office. Already Will Walcot knew the 
brief exordium almost by heart and 
could have written it from memory, 
at need, almost without the variation 
of a word ; but it saved effort to have 
the copy in front of his eyes. He read 
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over the familiar words without think. 
ing of them, for his mind that afternoon 
refused to stay indoors with his body :— 


**In the name of God Amen. The 
second day of January, 1592, I, 
R.L., of &c., sicke of bodie but of 
good and perfect memory (God be 
praised) do make and ordaine this 
my last Will and testament in maner 
and forme following, that is to say: 
First I commend my soule into the 
hands of God my maker, hoping 
assuredly through the only moerites 
of Jesus Christ my Saviour to bee 
made partaker of life everlasting, And 
I commende my bodie to the earth 
whereof it is made. Item. . .” 


Will wrenched his mind back from 
its wanderings, dipped his pen in the 
ink and began to write resolutely, 
sprawling over the parchment with 
his elbows on the table like a schoolboy 
at his lesson. 

“In the name of God Amen,” he 
wrote. Next followed the date, and 
here some small mental effort was 
called for, because Mr Collins had 
instructed him when drafting wills to 
write the date in Latin and at the 
head of the page—not, as in his model, 
in English and in the body of the 
document. The specimen in front of 
him gave the date as the second of 
January, but today was—yes, of course, 
the 25th. Well, Will’s Latin was at 
least equal to that. Bending again to 
his task he dashed off the words close 
under the top margin of his parch- 
ment : ‘‘ Vicesimo Quinto die Januarii” 
—oh, damnation! It was March, not 
January as in the specimen will, and 
he was wool-gathering again. Viciously 
he slashed his pen through the 
** Januarii ” and wrote “‘ Martii ” above 
it. 

Was there ever a more tedious task 
under the sun than the drafting of 
somebody else’s will, he reflected dis- 
consolately. What could be duller 
than assisting a complete stranger to 
give away his commonplace goods and 
chattels to people one had never seen ! 
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Now why should not this old Stratford 
maltster (or whatever he was) have 
written his own testament, as he 
might easily have done with the aid 
of West’s handy book and of Swinburn 
on Wills? With a lofty indifference 
to the future of his own profession, 
young Walcot decided that the world 
would be a much pleasanter place for 
all, and especially for young legal 
clerks, if every man who could use a 
pen should in future become his own 
lawyer. He could picture the old 
fellow at Stratford laboriously, but 
with immense enjoyment, drawing up 
the document over which he, Will, 
was now yawning and fidgeting. Yes, 
in a better organised world such 
dreary tasks would be performed by 
the elderly testators themselves and 
not deputed to young men whose pens 
(Will told himself modestly) were fit 
to compose better things, especially 
under the inspiration of spring. Why, 
at the moment he felt himself capable 
of a sonnet. 

Heavily, he turned back to his pro- 
fessional labours. “‘ Sick of body but 
of good and perfect memory,” read the 
specimen testament ; but had not Mr 
Collins dropped a remark that his 
friend at Stratford was in very good 
health ? Better depart from his model 
on that point, Will supposed, and 
thereupon he began once more to 
write :— 


‘“‘T William Shackspeare of Strat- 
ford upon Avon in the countie of 
warr gent in perfect health and 
memorie god be praysed Doe make & 
Ordayne this my last will & testa- 
ment in manner and forme followe- 
ee 


Tom Bungay would have reached the 
Red Lion by now, he supposed ; and 
if Mr Hinde, the host, were at home 
and pleased with the contents of the 
papers the lawyer had sent him he 
would probably offer Tom a tankard 
of ale and encourage him to step into 
the parlour for a gossip. On the other 
hand, it was not unlikely that Tom 
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had thrown prudence to the winds and 
gone off to the river, after all, in which 
case he might not reappear for an hour 
or two. Tom had been in a bold 
and careless mood that afternoon; he 
would go fishing and damn the conse- 
quences if he felt like it, though one 
of Mr Collins’s explosions of rage 
would follow as surely as the night 
the day. 

Would not a few minutes of the 
lawyer’s angry bluster, and perhaps 
a cuff or two about the ears, be a 
light price to pay for an hour’s freedom, 
in any case? Will knew that Tom 
would consider it so, and he felt sure 
that his friend was even at that 
moment casting his line into a pool of 
Avon, where the sun mirrored the 
budding willow trees and perhaps the 
year’s first lark was singing its way 
upwards from the river meadow. The 
picture shone bright and very desirable 
before the mind’s eye, and yet Will was 
aware that if he himself had been 
chosen as messenger to the Red Lion it 
would not have been to the river that 
he would have turned his steps. To 
dangle a line for perch or chub or 
grayling was well enough, no doubt, 
when a man had all day to loiter and 
amuse himself, but there were better 
things than that to do in a single stolen 
hour. He would have gone to the 
tavern by way of the road that led 
out to Budbrook. True, that road lay 
in the wrong direction, but it led to 
Mr Knolles’s farm, where in all likeli- 
hood Phyllis would be found about 
some task in the garden or poultry- 
yard, so that a couple of extra miles’ 
foot-slogging would have brought an 
ample reward. 

In imagination, Will was already 
entering the gate of the farm when he 
paused to reflect that, at their last 
meeting, he and Phyllis had had high 
words about some trifling matter of a 
stolen kiss from the daughter of the fat 
ale-wife at Wincot. Phyllis had made 
a foolish fuss about this small incident, 
and had harped upon it until in the 
end they had left each other in the 
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sulks. Will, remembering this, thought 
that perhaps, after all, he would not 
have gone to the Red Lion by way of 
the Budbrook road. He would have 
walked to the other end of the town 
instead, and, glancing in at the window 
of the saddler’s house, he would have 
seen Judith Vivent—Judith, who never 
quarrelled with him, who never sulked, 
and who baked the best cakes in War- 
wick—busy as usual at her needlework. 
Ay, he would have gone to the Vivents’ 
place for certain, and, under the influ- 
ence of cake and a cup of Canary and 
of Judith’s placid smiles, he would 
doubtless have composed some fine 
verses to her as he walked back to the 
office. 

Young Will pulled himself up sharply 
and was thankful that there was no 
one to read his thoughts; for he was 
shocked to discover the point to which 
they had led him. It was not his 
readiness to cheat Mr Collins out of an 
hour, or his philanderings with Phyllis 
at the farm and with the saddler’s 
daughter, or even the little affair at 
Wincot of which he felt ashamed— 
anybody was welcome to know of these 
things, for no one would think any the 
worse of him because of them. But 
what had dismayed him was the dis- 
covery of the creeping thought that he, 
a poet, was to be inspired to verse by 
such a thing as cake, however ex- 
quisitely baked. 

‘“‘A muse that has to be fed on 
marchpane and Canary wine!” he 
muttered disgustedly. 

As if to prove that she was not so 
soulless and mundane a thing as his 
idle thoughts had hinted, Will drew 
a clean sheet of paper towards him, 
sat for a few moments in deep thought, 
and then wrote :— 


‘** Phoebus upon my, love and me 
Doth shine in lustrous radiencie, 
Yet ye sun’s splendour quenchéd lies 
In ye bright starres of Phyllis’ eyes.” 


He had just sat back, pen in hand 
and head a little to one side, to read 
this effusion with the admiration it 
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merited, when the sound of Mr Collins's 
heavy tread in the stone-flagged passage 
caused him to sit upright with a jerk, 
to thrust away his poetic labours, and 
to bend once more over the neglected 
will. Now that the law clerk had dis. 
placed the poet, Will’s pen began to 
travel at a terrific pace, whereas in 
writing four lines of verse it had 
lingered painfully over every word. 
Will dashed on to the completion of 
the exordium, departing from his 
original only to the extent of making 
some casual changes in spelling and of 
adding a couple.of words :— 


“That ys to saye ffirst I Comend 
my Soule into the handes of god my 
Creator hoping & assuredlie beleeving 
through thonelie Merittes of Jesus 
Christe my Saviour to be made 
partaker of lyfe everlastinge And my 
bodye to the Earth whereof yt ys 
made Item...” 


Mr Collins had passed on down the 
passage after all, and Will discovered 
that his great show of energy had been 
wasted. Only brown-backed books 
and dusty bundles of papers tied with 
ribbon, quills, and sealing-wax and 
the rest of the dry legal paraphernalia 
had looked on indifferently at his 
spurting pen; and when a blackbird 
outside broke suddenly into a snatch 
of song there was, to Will’s ear, a note 
of derision in its voice. 

His hand stretched out for the verse 
he had written. Now that the first 
flush of inspiration had passed, he 
reflected that Phyllis’s eyes were black 
and had never really reminded him of 
stars. He also thought how unreason- 
ably she had fussed about that one 
casual kiss which a tale-bearer had 
overseen. Abruptly he ran his pet 
through Phyllis’s name in the last line 
of his verse and wrote above it that 
of Judith. Outside the window the 
blackbird trilled again, but more 
musically now and without its previous 
hint of disdain. With his elbows oD 
the table and chin in hands, Will sat 
waiting for the next stirring ef his 
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muse. At length he added a second 
and a third verse :— 


“ Blushing to see himself outshone, 
Westward ye sun would faine be gone. 
Ye roseate couch he there doth seeke 
Less rosie is than Judith’s cheeke. 


Nor may ye curtaine of ye night 
That round his bed he draweth tight 
In raven blacknesse stand compare 
With ye dark veil of Judith’s haire.”’ 


Will read this three times over, and 
knitted his brows. It was a pity that 
Judith Vivent was a pale lass with hair 
the colour of ripe corn. He pondered 
this difficulty for a while, and then, 
with the air of a man who knows 
that nothing is to be gained by shilly- 
shallying when some irrevocable step 
has to be taken, he boldly scratched 
out her name in both lines and sub- 
stituted that of Phyllis. 

He had been so completely engrossed 
in these idle fancies that he had not 
realised the passing of time, but now 
the sun was indeed slipping away to 
the west beyond the castle, and the 
shadows of trees and houses were 
lengthening in the street outside. Will 
started when he looked up to see that 
Tom Bungay had crept into the room 
almost soundlessly and was taking 
his seat at the opposite end of the 
table. Tom made a sign to him and 
jerked his head warningly towards the 
lawyer’s room, grimacing as he did so. 

“T don’t think he heard me come 
in, If he says anything, I’ve been 
back here for an hour at least, mind 
you!’ he muttered. 

Will grinned. ‘‘ He heard you, I'll 
be bound. He will come blustering in 
soon in a black devil of a temper—and 
what are you going to say then ?” 

“Oh, I shall tell him that old Hinde 
kept me all this time discussing his 
business. He'll not believe me, but 
what do I care? I’ve been down by 
Avon, Will; and though I did not 
catch so much as a minnow it was 
worth the worst that the old man can 
say or do to me.” 

Tom Bungay whistled a stave of a 
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popular song to show his contempt for 
Mr Collins’s fulminations, and while 
doing so he strolled round the table 
and looked down at the almost blank 
sheet of parchment outspread before 
his friend. 

**A will, eh? Is that all you have 
done since I went out ?”’ he asked. 

Will nodded. “It bored me and, 
as it chanced, I fell to writing verses,” 
he admitted. 

At that Tom whistled again, but 
this time the whistle was of a different 
order; it expressed surprise, and 
perhaps just a hint of anticipatory 
relish. 

“Upon my word, Will, when. old 
Collins comes in to find that you have 
spent the whole afternoon writing 
half a dozen lines—and marred by 
an erasure too, I see—he will have no 
time to think of my delinquencies ! 
I’d give a noble for a sight of his face. 
And who is the unlucky client whose 
business has had to wait on your 
verses ?”’ 

““Oh, some wealthy old tradesman 
in Stratford, a Mr Shakespeare—the 
same that Collins has been over to 
dinner with,” Will answered indiffer- 
ently; and he added, ‘“‘I wonder 
what that Stratford corn merchant, or 
whatever he is, would say if he knew 
that the pen which drafted his will 
had been at the same instant, as it 
were, writing love poetry.” 

** You think he should feel honoured 
to employ so gifted a pen even in its 
spare moments, I suppose? But I 
guess your love poems would not mean 
much to him,” the other remarked. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. I think old 
Collins said that he had once had some 
kind of connection with the theatres 
in London, so he may not be a com- 
plete stranger to real poetry when he 
meets it. Not that a prosperous dealer 
in parcels of land and so forth could be 
expected to have much sense of such 
things, of course. Why, if you'll believe 
me, Tom, Collins was actually holding 
up this old fellow as a model for me 
to follow—a living lesson in how to 
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get rich by the buying and selling of 
acres and sacks of malt. I had much 
ado not to laugh. I suppose he thinks 
my highest ambition is to finish up as 
a fat country alderman.” 

“You might do worse, I dare say,” 
his friend replied practically. ‘‘ How- 
ever, let me have a look at your 
verses.” 

Will handed them to his colleague 
readily enough. No more than other 
youths of his age and time did he see 
any reason to be ashamed of writing 
love poetry; indeed he was proud 


of his effort, and he watched Tom 
anxiously as the other read over his 
lines. 

** Sure, I’m no poet, but to my mind 
you have a pretty conceited vein, 
Will,” his fellow apprentice remarked 
Then he laughed, and 


handsomely. 
added— 

‘“*There seems to be some doubt 
about the lady’s identity. Come, can’t 
you make up your mind ?” 

Will reddened. The gibe had turned 
the compliment sour, and just when he 
was beginning to relish its flavour. 

‘“* It is the poetry that matters, man, 
not the lady’s identity—or even the 
writer’s,” he expostulated. ‘‘ You can 
think me a fool if you like, but I’m 
ambitious to write something that 
future generations will read and admire. 
I don’t care if my name is forgotten, 
but only to compose something which 
will live on. And if readers in later 
days of whom I’ve never heard, and 
who have never heard of me, shall 
read what my pen has written—why, 
that’s all the fame I want!” he con- 
cluded with youthful vehemence. 
‘: And the strange thing was, of 
course, that that was just what he 
got. The words he had written sur- 
vived and the anonymous fame he 
had wished for was his, though not as 
he had hoped. After the passing of 
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many years, learned men began ty 
pore over what Will had written that 
sunny afternoon. What they read, 
however, was not the juvenile verse 
of which he had been so proud, but the 
legal hackwork he had despised. They 
studied the Stratford client’s wil 
minutely, and from it they built uw 
theories about the man who had made 
it, about his closing years, his state 
of health, his family relationships, 
Especially they scrutinised the altered 
date, and decided that there mus 
have been an earlier will the date of 
which had slipped into the later one 
unawares. Often they wished that 
the unknown lawyer’s clerk, whow 
fate it had been to write one of the 
famous documents of the world, could 
return to tell them why the will had 
been made in January and again in 
March, and to clear up many another 
knotty point. And if sometimes a 
slight sound disturbed them at. their 
labours, what could it have been except 
Old Time chuckling. softly into his 
beard ? 

Proof ? Shakespeare’s will, with the 
alteration in its date, exists for all to 
see, and anyone who chances to have 
at hand the ‘Symboleography’ of 
William West, barrister of the Inne 
Temple, can turn up the chapter on 
testaments and so clinch the matter. 
But to those who remain sceptics still, 
it can only be pointed out how few 
events in history are capable of final 
and irrefutable proof. Men have 
sweated ink to establish that Cesar’s 
Commentaries were never written by 
Cesar, that Napoleon was a myth, and 
that Shakespeare himself could not 
write his name. How, then, can it be 
put beyond dispute that such a person 
ase William Walcot ever existed, o 
that, if he did, he was spending his 
time precisely as has been indicated 
during the afternoon of 25th March, 
in the year 1616 ? 





INCIDENT IN 1939. 


BY JOHN STUCLEY. 


Il. Tae Mayor’s SoLnvrtion. 


Ir was June 1939 before our turn 
came to visit Kwangchong again. We 
had spent the intervening months at 
Hong Kong, with but one short break 
of a week at Macau, where we had 
gambled on the fan-tan tables, and 
sweated more than ever before in our 
lives. 

The news that the ship was returning 
to Kwangchong was received with 
delight: we knew it to be cooler 
there than at Hong Kong, owing to a 
sea-breeze which blows throughout 
that season. My Captain and I were 


slightly less enthusiastic perhaps than 
the rest of the wardroom, for June is 
no time of year for duck-shooting 
fanatics; but I think we both agreed 
with the remainder that a change of 
scenery would be a good thing for all 


of us. 

Our passage northwards was unevent- 
ful, and we made an accurate landfall 
on Ling-chee Point, where we altered 
course for the Bar. Sugar-cake Island 
soon came in sight, and steering a 
careful course past it to gain the 
breader channel higher up, we soon 
rounded the bend, and Kwangchong 
itself came into view. 

It is curious how one expects some 
difference to be apparent when visiting 
a port after an interval of a few months, 
but I could see no changes in the town’s 
outline. There was the old mud fort, 
the Customs House, and the go-downs 
flanking the Bund, just as they had 
been when last we saw them. Evi- 
dently the Japanese had not intensified 
their bombing of the place since our 
previous visit. 

As soon as we had secured to our 
buoy and lowered the accommodation 
ladder, the Consul came aboard, closely 
followed by Mr Li, the Mayor’s Coun- 


cillor, Mr Hoo Chi, Mr Bennett, and a 
number of our other old friends with 
them. The dhoby women and pewter 
pedlars followed them up the ladder, 
and as I followed our visitors down the 
wardroom hatch I heard the Gunner 
making good business with the rival 
merchants, the ship’s contracts for the 
duration of our visit being given to the 
one offering the best ‘ squeeze,’ or com- 
mission, for the privilege. 

Our Chinese boys knew what was 
expected of them at Kwangchong, and 
we found gin and glasses awaiting us 
when we had crammed ourselves all 
into the tiny wardroom. 

Mr Li appeared delighted at seeing 
us again, and told us how dull Kwang- 
chong had been without us. 

“I don’t suppose the Japs have left 
you alone, have they?” asked my 
Captain. 

Mr Li shrugged his shoulders. 

“We see them on Tuesdays and 
Fridays as usual,” he replied. ‘‘ But a 
little bombing gives us something to 
talk about, and does hardly any 
damage.” 

“We want you to take us on at 
cricket while you’re here,” said Mr 
Bennett to me. “We rather fancy 
our eleven this year. Mr Li has con- 
sented to play—he was in the Eleven 
at Winchester, you know—and Allan 
has quite a reputation in the field.” 

I told him we would like to play 
his team the following Saturday, and 
asked him whether he had any further 
sport with the duck since our expedi- 
tion together in February. 

“TIT went up in the launch with 
Allan and two of the others on one 
occasion,” he replied. ‘ But it was 
getting late in the season and we didn’t 
have much luck. I did quite well with 
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the snipe, however, despite the dis- 
turbed state of the marshes latterly.” 

“There were very few people up 
there when my Captain and I went,” I 
remarked. ‘‘ Except for a few coolies 
digging trenches we didn’t see a soul 
all day.” 

“The Mayor, General Hoo Chow, 
got to work in earnest shortly after 
you left us for Hong Kong,”’ he replied. 
“There must have been quite a thou- 
sand men digging every day. The Ten 
Mile Flats look like the Western Front 
now!” _ 

“Why such sudden activity?” I 
asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Who can tell ?”’ he replied. ‘ The 
Mayor may have some arrangement 
with the contractors, or there really 
may be something in the wind. It’s a 
queer thing how the Chinese generally 
manage to get advance information of 
the Japs’ intentions.” 

Talk then became general. Allan 
had married a girl who had come out 
from England, and I gathered she was 
a welcome addition to the small Euro- 
pean community; Johnson, the man- 
ager of the Petroleum Company, had 
gone home on leave; and the Consul 
had had his house burgled by a house- 
boy whom his wife had dismissed. 

The party broke up at last, and we 
were able to have an extremely late 
lunch before tackling the forms and 
certificates which Mr Hoo Chi had left 
with us to be completed. 

The following day was Friday, and 
the forenoon was enlivened by the cus- 
tomary air raid, but with a difference : 
the usual small bombers had been 
replaced by float-planes, and they, to 
everyone’s astonishment, dropped no 
bombs. 

“They may be short of bombs,” 
suggested the Gunner as we discussed 
the affair after dinner that night, ‘‘ and 
are saving those they have for more 
useful work elsewhere.” 

“They are entirely dependent on 
their scrap-iron imports from America 
for carrying on with the war,” re- 
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marked No. 1. ‘‘ There may not have 
been a shipment lately.” 

“* expect those tinny-looking bombers 
they sent over last time have cracked 
up,” put in the Chief Engineer. “I’ve 
heard that the Japanese have little 
mechanical sense and make rotten 
pilots.” 

Such indeed were the views shared 
by the majority of the Navy in 1939. 

I suggested that they may have 
been doing reconnaissance work, but 
the Captain said, “If they want photo. 
graphs of the place it’s a queer thing 
if they never thought of taking any 
before.” 

This seemed an unanswerable piece 
of logic, and I think most of us were 
inclined to agree with the Gunner’s 
suggestion. 

The conversation then turned to 
more serious matters as we discussed 
the composition of the cricket team for 
the morrow. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t let that 
fellow Simpson play this time,” said 
my Captain. ‘“‘ He bowled three wides 
running against the Gunners and 
fumbled every catch that came his 
way.” 

** Besides running you out, 
remarked No. 1. 

“So he did,” replied our Captain, 
who did not need reminding of the 
occasion. 

I was Sports Officer for my sins, a 
duty which entails more hard work 
and less credit than any other in a 
ship in peace-time. 

“‘If Simpson isn’t allowed to play,” 
I reminded them, “the Stokers’ Mess 
will be offended and Watts will scratch 
his name in sympathy—as he did once 
before.”’ 

*““We can’t afford to lose Watts,” 
said the Captain finally ; and Simpson’s 
name duly appeared at the bottom of 
the list on the sports notice-board. 

Saturday dawned fine and clear, and 
by the time we had landed at the 
Consulate steps and made our way 
through the European settlement to 
the cricket ground the sun was blazing, 
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and we were glad of the shade afforded 
by the ting-foo trees which grew around 
the boundary. 

The cricket ground had served us as 
a hockey field on our previous visit, 
and I noted with alarm that the pitch 
was a8 bumpy and hazardous as it had 
been then. 

Fortunately the Navy is accustomed 
to playing its games without worrying 
about the state of the surface, Malta 
being an ideal training ground for 
breaking sailors in to rocky football 
fields and iron-hard grounds; so the 
Kwangchong pitch deterred no one. 

We lost the toss and went in to 
bat first. I remember little of the 
game except that I made sixteen in the 
first innings, and was caught out by 
Mr Li in the slips. 

During the tea interval I found 
myself sitting next to Mr Li on the 
grass. From where we sat we could 
see the ship lying in mid-stream, and 
beyond her the ragged line of roof-tops 
showing blue and gold in the evening 
light. 

““T have always considered cricket 
to be the best thing you English brought 
to China,’’ remarked Mr Li. 

I countered by asking what he 
thought the worst, but, smiling, he 
shook his head and refused to commit 
himself. He was a curious mixture of 
the East and the West. He played 
our games, laughed at our jokes, and 
of course drank our gin, but one could 
not help feeling when speaking to him 
that his education at Winchester had 
not touched his essentially Chinese 
outlook on life. Somehow he made one 
feel rather youthful. 

From games our talk turned to 
shooting, and I commented on the 
activity Mr Bennett had reported on 
the snipe marshes. 

“It’s no secret that we're digging 
ourselves defences,’ said Mr Li. “‘ You 
never know when the Japanese may 
take it into their heads to attack us 
here. Personally, I don’t think the 
fortifications will be completed a 
minute too soon.” 
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““So you really intend defending 
the town if they do come?” I 
asked him. 

*“To the last man,” replied Mr Li 
simply, and it was then time to return 
to the match. 

The game resulted in an easy victory 
for Kwangchow, but we consoled our- 
selves with the knowledge that the 
contours of the pitch had been un- 
familiar to us. 

When I got back to the ship No. 1 
came to my cabin and said, ‘‘ There’s 
a job for you tomorrow, Sub. One of 
Butterfield & Swire’s boats, the Yung- 
chau, is berthing here at nine. She 
may have some mails for us, and I 
want you to board her as Officer of the 
Guard.” 

That will just give me time to have 
breakfast comfortably before leaving 
the ship, I thought, and sent along to 
my boy to tell him that I should require 
a call ten minutes earlier on the morrow, 
and to clean my sword. 

I was awakened the next morning 
by someone vigorously shaking my 
shoulder, and thinking my boy had 
taken leave of his senses (for a ‘ shake ’ 
should only be one in name), sat up 
in my bunk and prepared to be as 
abusive as his knowledge of English 
would permit me. 

I was confronted by No. 1. 

‘“Show a leg, Sub!” said he. 
“We're slipping as soon as Chief’s 

There’s something. in the 
wind.” 

I dressed hurriedly, and as I did so 
glanced at my watch. It was only six 
o’clock. What the blazes could have 
happened ? 

The Captain was already on the 
bridge when I got there, and No. 1 
was busy on the forecastle with his 
cable party. 

I asked the Yeoman what was 
happening, and in reply he handed me 
a couple of signals. The first was 
from the s.s. Yungchau addressed to 
the Commodore at Hong Kong and 
repeated to us. 

‘* For reasons which cannot at present 
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be stated I am not prepared to enter 
Kwangchong. Am continuing my 
voyage to Shanghai.” 

The second was from the Commodore, 
and was brevity itself: ‘‘ Investigate.” 

At this point Chief arrived on the 
bridge. 

“Ready to proceed, sir!” he told 
the Captain. 

“Thank you, Chief—ring on !— 
slip !—starboard ten—half ahead to- 
gether, one six eight revolutions . . .,”’ 
and we were off. 

Dawn was breaking as we cleared 
our buoy and set off down-river. 
When we came to the bend in the 
river and Sugar-cake Island came in 
sight, we saw a number of masts at the 
entrance, and could hear the distant 
crackling of rifle-fire. . 

There was little doubt what was 
happening. The Japanese had launched 
an attack on the port, and if we con- 
tinued down-river we should find our- 
selves involved in a naval battle. 

The Captain stopped the ship and 
dictated a signal to the Yeoman, in- 
forming the Commodore at Hong Kong 
of the situation. Meanwhile the slight 
morning mist had cleared, the sky was 
brightening rapidly, and through my 
glasses I was able to make out the 
masts and upper-works of a dozen or 
so warships, including one aircraft 
carrier and a large number of trans- 
ports, hove-to outside the entrance to 
the river. 

‘“* Prepare to make fast to our buoy 
again,” the Captain told No. 1; and 
turning to me he remarked, “ They 
don’t like the minefield in the entrance 
by the look of it.” 

Hardly had he spoken when another 
rattle of musketry, followed by faint 
‘ Banzais,’ drew our attention to a 
storming party scaling the steep sides 
of Sugar-cake Island. Half a dozen 
aircraft circled above it like vultures, 
but their assistance was not required, 
and after a few minutes the red-and- 
white flag of Imperial Japan broke out 
at the yard-arm of the Coastguard 
Station’s mast. 
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The station we knew to be the wi 
position from which the minefield _— 
was electrically controlled, and noy . 
that it had been taken, the mines wer party 
innocuous so far as the Japanese flee = 
was concerned. Even as we watched, all I 
three large minesweepers, with de. that 
stroyers astern, appeared in the gap oe 
between the island and mainland. — 

We turned round, and had th 
doubtful distinction of leading th = 
Japanese squadron into harbour. As § ° rs 
we retraced our course up-river a with 
number of bombers and a few planes _ 
from the carrier outside passed us on < 
their way towards the town. low 

Things were getting exciting. Except 
for the Chief, who had been at sea in ni 
1917, none of us had seen a battle va 
before. I recalled the conversation | . 
had had the previous day with Mr Li, ft 
and decided that it would be a bloody 
affair. ” 

As we secured to our buoy a large a 
flying-boat, whose Captain no doubt ‘ 
mistook us for a Japanese ship and pre 








believed the port already taken, landed 
just ahead of us. A hail of machine. 
gun bullets soon corrected his impres- 
sion, and miraculously enough he was 
able to take off again and fly away, 
apparently none the worse for his 
mistake. 

In the meantime the leading Japanese 
ships had come abreast the old mud 
fort at the seaward end of the town. 
They opened fire on it at point. 
blank range with their five-inch guns, 
although, so far as I know, it had shown 
no opposition to their entry. Indeed it 
could hardly have done so, since there 

























































































was no weapon larger than a Maxim : 
in the place. I was interested to see 

that their shells had little effect on d 
the baked mud of its ramparts; no M 
breach appeared in its walls, but I 
daresay the moral effect on the towns- ; 





people was considerable. 

There was only one British ship in 
port at the time. She was the old 
Ting-poo, and lay alongside the end 
of the jetty running from the Bund 
opposite Mr Bennett’s office. 
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When we had finished securing to the 
buoy my Captain sent for me. 

“Sub, you're to take an armed 
party ashore with you and place a 
guard on board the Ting-poo. I want 
all Europeans in the town informed 
that they can take refuge in her, and 
you are to arrange for their accom- 
modation and keep me informed of the 
state of things ashore.” 

Petty-Officer Gregson, six A.B.s and 
a signalman composed my party, and 
within a very short space of time we 
were clambering up the side of the 
Ting-poo by means of a rope ladder 
lowered to us by the mate. 

“ Begob, and what have we here ?” 
he exclaimed on catching sight of 
my revolver and the bayonets of my 
guard. ‘‘ Ruddy pirates by the look 
of you!” 

“We've come to stay for a night 
or two,” I informed him. “I’m afraid 
you'll have to put up with us until 
things have blown over.” 

“And it’s mighty pleased I am to 
see you,” he replied, warmly shaking 
me by the hand. ‘“‘ There’s two thou- 
sand Chinese in the ship and more 
arriving every minute.” 

The master joined us; he had a 
harassed expression, but, on catching 
sight of the bluejackets, brightened up 
considerably, and asked if I could 
clear his ship for him. 

I felt sorry for the poor devils who 
had come on board for the protection 
of the British flag, but our own 
nationals had to come first, and 
accordingly I gave orders to sling 
rifles and clear everyone except Euro- 
peans out of the ship, using entrenching 
tool handles where necessary. 

It was necessary all right. Below 
decks there was a seething mob of 
terrified coolies, and finding the “‘ Move 
along, please,” method of no avail, 
I sent my party of eight in to clear 
them out. 

“ Hif you ’as to ’it a man, ‘it ’im 
‘ard!’ I heard Petty-Officer Gregson 
telling his men. So well was' his lesson 
learnt that I had to intervene to save 
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one poor old beggar from having his 
brains knocked out. 

At length it was done. The last 
Chinese had been chased over the gang- 
plank, and I was able to think about 
arranging quarters for the European 
refugees when they arrived. I told 
Gregson what I wanted done and then 
went on deck. There I found Mr 
Bennett waiting for me. 

**'You’re just the man I wanted to 
see,’ I told him. » “‘ Are the telephones 
in the town still working ? ” 

“‘ They were a few minutes ago when 
I left my office,” he replied. 

“Then will you ring up all the 
Europeans on this side of the river 
and tell them that they may take 
refuge in the Ting-poo until the battle 
is over? We may have to evacuate 
women and children to Hong Kong. .. .”” 

He hurried off to do as I asked, and 
I went in search of the master to dis- 
cover what water and provisions there 
might be in the ship. 

I found him leaning over the side 
in the after-waist. He was watching 
a motor-boat approaching the ship 
from the direction of the nearest 
Japanese destroyer. 

‘*I wonder what the little beggars 
want,” he asked. 

I shouted for Gregson, and told him 
to muster the guard. The motor-boat 
came alongside, and a grinning Japanese 
lieutenant clambered up the rope 
ladder and jumped down into the 
waist, only to find himself confronted 
by ‘a row of hefty-looking bluejackets, 
very business-like in their green webbing 
and gaiters, with the sun shining on 
the long blades of their bayonets. 

The grin disappeared from his face, 
and stepping up to me he handed me 
a letter addressed to the master. I 
took it and passed it on to the Captain 
of the Ting-poo, who was standing at 
one side. Some armed sailors tried to 
follow their officer up the rope ladder, 
but Gregson, with cutlass in hand, 
shooed them back into their boat. The 
Japanese lieutenant barked an order 
to them in his own tongue, and then 
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drawing the air past his teeth (a gesture 
of politeness in Japan, I believe), told 
me that he had orders to prevent the 
Chinese from molesting the crews of 
foreign ships in the harbour, and in- 
tended. placing an armed guard on 
board the Ting-poo until such time as 
she sailed. 

** Which,”’ he added, with another 

suck of his teeth, ‘‘I trust will be 
soon.” 
The master was looking perplexed : 
he passed the letter to me. It was 
dated 18th June 1939 on _ board 
H.1.J.M.S. Fukuwari, and began :— 


** DEAR Ssr,—Operations of a mili- 
tary character are about to take 
place in the area between Ling-chee 
Point and Taipo. All foreign vessels, 
on receiving this letter, should im- 
mediately place themselves to the 
eastward of the meridian of Ling- 
chee, as their safety cannot be 
guaranteed by the Japanese Com- 
mander-in-Chief if they remain, and 
damaging may regretfully occur to 
them.—Yours sincerely, 

F. OsaGAsHAMI, Captain. 


I told the lieutenant that the Ting- 
poo was a British ship, that no Japanese 
guard would be necessary as a British 
one had already been provided, and 
added that the Ting-poo would remain 
in Kwangchong as an evacuation ship 
for Europeans should one be required, 
and that any damage she received as 
a result of the ‘ military operations’ 
would be his Commander-in-Chief’s 
responsibility, as Japan was not then 
at war with China. 

He bowed, hissed politely, gave me a 
venomous look, and climbed back over 
the ship’s side and down into his boat. 

“It’s a good thing you were here, 
Sub,”’ said the master when the boat 
had gone. “I would have just told 
him to get to hell out of here !” 

We discussed over whisky and 
cheroots in his cabin what should be 
done with the refugees, and then went 
up on to the bridge to see how the 
battle was going. 
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The Japanese minesweepers an 
destroyers had secured to the line of 
buoys below the one to which my ow, 
ship was made fast. Every now and 
then they would fire a burst from 
their pom-poms into the town. T 
the eastward, in the general direction 
of the fort, we could hear a small 
battle in progress, and bombers passed 
backwards and forwards between the 
ships outside and the town, carrying 
out low-level bombing attacks against 
objectives in the same area. 

There were hardly any signs of life 
along the once teeming Bund, but small 
concrete pill-boxes spaced along the 
water-front were manned by Chines 
soldiers. If only there was one gun 
in the town, thought I, those ships 
would not be lying so snugly at their 
buoys. 

The soldiers in the pill-box nearest 
to the Ting-poo could be seen quite 
clearly through the slits in the con. 
crete sides. They could not have been 
more than fifty yards from where we 
were standing. They were firing at 
the Japanese launches which raced up 
and down the harbour, and occasion- 
ally one of them would take a shot at 
the nearest warship. - 

As I watched them, the Japanese 
opened fire at the pill-box with a 
pom-pom. To my surprise the shells 
passed straight through the ‘ concrete’ 
and exploded inside it. I found out 
later that the pill-boxes had been built 
by local contractors, and consisted of 
two wafer-like shells of concrete filled 
with sand. 

Wisps of smoke rose from the pill- 
box when the warships ceased fire. 
Miraculously one man was alive and 
unhurt within. After a minute or two 
he crept cautiously out and set off 
along the Bund at a casual jog-trot. 

The destroyer opened fire at him 
with a variety of machine-guns and 
pom-poms at almost point-- blank 
range. It did not appear possible that 
anyone could survive such a hail of 
fire, but he reached a point where an 
alleyway led off the Bund between 
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two go-downs, still very much alive, 
and disappeared. 

It was not long before all the pill- 
boxes on the Bund had been dealt with 
in a similar manner, and launches could 
be seen setting out for the shore 
crammed to the gunwale with soldiers. 

By now a number of Europeans had 
begun to arrive in the Ting-poo. The 
clerks of the Petroleum Company’s 
offices were the first to arrive, accom- 
panied by their wives; next came the 
officials of the Customs House with 
their families, a very mixed lot, which 
included every nationality in Europe ; 
the proprietress of a local brothel 
with some Russian and Eurasian em- 
ployees ; and last but not least, Mr Li 
himself, 

The sentries I had posted on the 
landward end of the jetty to which we 
were secured, with orders to admit 
Europeans and none other through 
the wicket gate, had turned him back 
at first, but his perfect English and 
general air of authority had persuaded 
them to let him through for me to deal 
with. 

It was rather an awkward situation. 
I knew that if it were known that the 
Ting-poo was sheltering Chinese, the 
Japanese might justifiably demand the 
right to search the ship. After all, 
the only pretext on which we were 
detaining the Ting-poo against the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief’s wishes 
was that she should act as a refugee 
ship for our own nationals. 

Mr Li, however, was a _ personal 
friend of ours; besides, had he not 
made seventy-three against us at 
cricket the previous day? It was 
impossible to turn him out to the 
tender mercy of the invader, and of 
course he stayed. 

It was from him that I was able to 
learn the happenings ashore and piece 
together the events of the day. The 
Japanese had landed men on either 
side of the river mouth apparently. 
The larger party had advanced on the 
town, but had been held at the defence 
line in the suburbs, where they had 
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suffered considerable casualties ; while 
the smaller party, on the southern bank 
of the river, had surrounded a small 
Chinese garrison at Ling-chee, and had 
then advanced to occupy the European 
settlement there. The Gunner, with 
another armed party, had been landed 
from the ship to protect the British 
Consulate, and except for some minor 
inconveniences, the tai-pans and their 
wives had come to no harm. 

I was relieved to get this last 
piece of information, and inquired 
whether the road out of town, which 
crosses the marshes in the northern 
sector, had been cut. 

“* Not yet,’ replied Mr Li. 

“Then there is still a chance that 
reinforcements may reach you,” said I. 

** Perhaps there is,” said Mr Li non- 
committally, and I could see that he 
was not prepared to give me any more 
information in that quarter. 

By six o’clock all those Europeans 
who would leave their homes had 
arrived safely on board the Ting-poo, 
the Japanese landing - parties had - 
bivouacked on the Bund and had not 
attempted to force their way into the 
town, and the firing to the eastward 
had died away. The town itself seemed 
a city of the dead ; not a sound could 
be heard from it, nor a sign of life 
seen. 

After making my report to the ship 
by signal I settled down to a con- 
vivial evening in the saloon. We had 
just started a poker-school when the 
door was flung open and a dishevelled 
young man pushed his way in. He was 
a junior clerk in the local branch of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
and he had been sent by the manager 
to ask for a guard to convey the money 
to a place of safety. 

‘“* How much is it ?”’ I asked. 

“Two million dollars in notes,’ he 
replied. “The porters are all ready 
to carry the stuff, but we daren’t send 
it through the town with affairs as they 
are at present. They’ve begun looting 
in places already.” 

Leaving Gregson in charge of the ship, 
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I accompanied the young man up the 
jetty and on to the Bund with two 
sailors as bodyguard. It was dusk, and 
the narrow deserted streets seemed 
menacing in the dim light. We saw no 
one as we picked our way through the 
labyrinth of twisted alleys and eventu- 
ally arrived at the solid iron doors-of 
the bank. In the distance I could 
hear shouts and cries, with the occa- 
sional sound of breaking glass, but 
where we were there was not a sign of 
life to be seen. 

The clerk rapped three times on the 
door, and it was cautiously opened an 
inch at a time, and a scared-looking 
Chinese boy peered out at us. On 
catching sight of the clerk his face 
brightened, and he threw the door 
open and we followed him into the 
building. A small group of coolies 
was sitting patiently on eight large 
packing-cases in the hall. The elec- 
tricity had failed, and the place was 
lit by a few guttering candles. 

The manager emerged from his office 
- on hearing us enter. He seemed much 
relieved to see us, and warned me 
that there was no time to spare. He 
rapped out an order to the porters, who 
passed their poles through the rope- 
slings which bound the cases, hoisted 
them to their shoulders, and set off 
down the steps and into the street. 

It was quite dark as we fell in on 
either side of the little procession, and 
I could not help comparing the miser- 
able wages which a coolie gets with the 
enormous wealth these were then 
carrying. I wondered whether they 
knew what their loads contained. 

I was relieved when we emerged 
from the narrow alleys and found our- 
selves on the Bund once again. As 
we approached the bamboo wicket 
giving on to the jetty I heard the 
rattle of steel against stone, and a 
Japanese voice shouted an order. The 
porters stopped and began chattering 
excitedly among themselves, and I had 
an unpleasant vision of myself left 
stranded on the Bund, surrounded by 
Japanese soldiers, with two million 
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dollars in my care. I would neve 
have believed the possession of great 
wealth to be so embarrassing. 

At this awkward moment a cheerful 
West-country voice from the other side 
of the wicket called out, ‘‘ Is that you, 
sir? There’s a dozen or so of the little 
baskets hanging about the gate .. .” 

“Go and tell Petty-Officer Gregson 
to bring the guard here at the double,” 
I shouted back, and then warned my 
two A.B.s to keep an eye on the 
porters to prevent their bolting. 

In the meantime the Japanese sol. 
diers surrounded us, and a man I took 
to be an N.C.O. asked me what | 
supposed were a number of questions 
relating to the cases. As neither of us 
could speak the other’s language, the 
conversation was of little value to 
either of us, and the N.C.O. motioned 
his men to lay hold of the cases. My 
men raised their rifles threateningly on 
seeing the Japanese approach, and | 
muttered a fervent prayer for some- 
thing to happen quickly. 

A beam of light cut the darkness, 
momentarily blinding me, and at the 
same moment I heard Gregson ordering 
his men to advance. The unexpected. 
ness of this turn of events and the 
sight of five determined-looking men 
charging towards us along the jetty, 
won the day for us. The Japanese 
fled, and with them the Chinese porters. 
I could hardly blame them, poor 
devils; the glare of the Aldis which 
the signalman had directed on ws 
from the Ting-poo’s bridge must have 
seemed like the direct intervention of 
Providence to them—as indeed it was. 

It took us some time to manhandle 
those cases along the jetty and up 
over the ship’s side. Notes in bulk 
weigh far more than one would sup- 
pose, and I had never seen so clear 
an instance before of the difference 
between Chinese and Englishmen. The 
coolie, with his handful of rice a day 
and his ribs almost sticking through 
his skin, can yet hoist and run with 4 
weight few Englishmen, despite their 
size and sturdiness, can lift. 
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At last all eight cases were on 
board and under the eye of a sentry. 
I made my way down to the saloon. 
The party there was in full swing— 
bottles and glasses littered the tables 
—dice were rattling in one corner, 
and cards were everywhere; only the 
old Portuguese, with her Russian and 
Eurasian .girls, took no part in the 
festivities. 

I noticed that Mr Li was not in the 
saloon, and asked the mate what had 
become of him. 

“He left the ship an hour ago,” 
said the mate. “‘I suggested that the 
town was no place for a stroll this 
evening, but he was determined to go. 
Maybe he had business to attend to.” 

Perhaps he had. There was a hectic 
quality about that night which could 
have explained anything. 

At midnight Petty-Officer Gregson 
came into the saloon and whispered in 
my ear, ‘‘ Will you come up on to the 
bridge, sir? There’s something doing 
in the town.” 

I made my excuses to the mate and 
followed out into the night. It was 
pitth dark, and as I climbed the 
bridge ladder I became aware of 
something unusual in the air. 

On reaching the bridge I saw a 
dull glow silhouetting the go-down 
roofs, and reflected on the low clouds 
drifting across the town. The clouds 
rose from the houses themselves, and 
I realised that they were smoke, vast 
columns of it. The town was on fire. 

Soon the roar of the flames made 
themselves heard, like heavy surf on 
some distant shore, and showers of 
sparks shot upward into the night as 
the flames leapt from block to block 
among the tinder-dry warehouses. The 
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light of the fires illuminated the long 
grey shapes of the warships in the river, 
and I could see the Japanese soldiers 
on the Bund chattering excitedly in 
little groups at this new development. 

Mr Bennet joined us on the bridge. 

“They say the Chinese have evacu- 
ated the town,” he told me “I 
thought they’d put up a better scrap 
for it than that. The Mayor left early 
this afternoon, the officers followed him 
shortly afterwards, and the poor devils 
of soldiers were left to find their own 
way out of the town as best they could.” 

Neither of us had noticed Mr Li, 
who had followed Bennett up the bridge 
ladder and was standing just behind 
us surveying the flames. 

“There won’t be much of their 
victory left to them by tomorrow,” he 
said quietly. 

We turned round to look at him. 
Mr Bennett was obviously embarrassed 
that Li should have heard his views in 
so outspoken a fashion. 

“‘Tt may seem queer to you British 
that things have turned out as they 
have,” remarked Mr Li. ‘“‘ But there 
was really no chance of holding the 
town for very long. The Japanese 
have landed in strength, and we have 
no artillery with which to oppose 
them. 

‘**The Mayor, General Hoo Chow, is 
a very able soldier. Were he to be 
captured, the loss to our country would 
be a great one. Officers, too, are hard 
to replace, while men ’—he shrugged 
his shoulders expressively—‘‘ no one 
knows how many there are in China.” 

His logic was, as always, irrefutable. 

‘*Who fired the town?” I asked 
him. Mr Lismiled, but would make no 


reply. 





THE 8.8. Cheetham—known to seamen 
in her home port as a Black Sea tramp 
—was steaming down the Gulf of Suez 
between barren, ashy shores. She was 
in ballast, flying light, and about three 
feet by the stern; the partly im- 
mersed propeller was picking up, with 
its lower blades, the drab waves that 
ran up behind her—drab in spite of 
the sun which shone brilliantly from 
a blue sky—and flinging them against 
her counter in spray. The wind, hazy 
with particles of desert sand, was 
coming from right aft and blowing at 
a velocity that was about equal to the 
steamer’s speed, so that she retained, 
and carried with her, the stale oppres- 
sive atmosphere. The smoke from 
the funnel was rising in a perpendicular 
black column, while smuts were drop- 
ping on the bridge awning like hail ; 
gassy fumes came up from the stoke- 
hold, and the smell of burnt oil arose 
from the engine-room. The sailors, 
who had been busy since daybreak 
trying to wash the thick coal dust off 
the decks, moved listlessly as they 
rolled up the hose and put it away 
just as eight bells—eight o’clock— 
were struck. 

Though the atmosphere on board 
was depressing, and likely to become 
more so when the Cheetham reached the 
Red Sea towards which she was head- 
ing, the lethargy of her hands was not 
due solely to the heaviness of that par- 
ticular morning. The truth was they 
were weary; the work of the past 
week had been a good deal too strenuous 
for everyone except the captain, and it 
had been carried on under conditions 
that were far from comfortable. For 
five days the steamer had lain in Coal 
Alley in Port Said, enveloped in a 
permanent cloud of coal dust. During 


that time she discharged 6000 tons of 
coal, and the moment the last tub had 
been emptied into a lighter, before 
even the hatches had been put on and 
the derricks sent down, the pilot who 
was going to take her to Ismailia 
ordered the third officer to ring “ Stand 
by” on the engine-room telegraph, 
and the other two officers to unmoor. 
Within half an hour she had entered 
the Canal; then, to make matters 
worse, she had the bad fortune to be 
compelled to tie up no fewer than five 
times to allow other vessels to pass, 
She got to Suez about midnight, 
anchored in the Bay, discharged the 
pilot who had brought her from 
Ismailia, and the searchlight, and pro- 
ceeded down the Gulf. There was 
every reason, after such a spell, why 
the deck-hands should be listless—and 
hard work was by no means all behind 
them. On the way down the Red 
Sea, when their vitality would be 
clogged by oppression and the days 
would hold them in a burning embrace, 
they would have to clean out all the 
holds ;- for the Cheetham was going to 
load a full cargo of salt at Aden and 
proceed farther east. 

Though not actually tired in body, 
as were the others, Captain Sperry 
was the most disgruntled person on 
board. He had expected to go up 
the Black Sea from Port Said as usual, 
and the instructions he had received 
from h's owners at that port came 4 
@ very nasty shock. He cordially dis- 
liked hot weather, of which he was 
likely to get plenty, and he really liked 
acquiring every odd dollar that came 
within his orbit—supplementing his 
income, he called it. Where was there 
a more lucrative trade for a knowing 
shipmaster than that of the Black Sea! 
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What was going to happen to the dun- 
nage, mats, and wheat-bags he had 
carefully saved and tended, and would 
charge for as if they were new when he 
reached Odessa? What about his 
commission, and how would he fare 
with the victualling money farther 
east where he did not know the 
ropes? Already he was feeling the 
heat; though, in the plain and stuffy 
saloon, he sat down to a breakfast of 
porridge followed by thick rashers of 
ham and eggs, just as he would have 
done if the Cheetham had been within 
the Arctic Circle. Although the chief 
engineer, who took his meals in the 
saloon, and the chief and second 
officers were at the table with him, he 
ate his meal in a gloomy silence. He 
finished eating, drained his coffee, 
crumpled up his serviette, and spoke 
at last. 

“When is that No. 1 ballast tank 
going to be filled up ?”” he demanded. 
“T'm fed up seeing the ship down by 
the stern like a horse about to get up 
off the grass.” 

“Well, I opened the sea-cock and 


Mr Newton hung his head and blushed 
like a schoolgirl. It was his first voyage 
as chief officer ; he was painfully aware 
of his inexperience, and he was sensi- 
tive. Conscientious and hard working 
as he was, the fact that he had never 
had a chance to do anything to the 
sounding-pipe did not seem to strike 
him, and probably would have done 
little to comfort him if it had. He 
felt that he had let his captain down, 
and failed to see anything particularly 
unreasonable in the rebuke. Probably, 
he thought, a more experienced chief 
officer would have found, or made, 
time to see that the pipe was kept 
tear. He slunk away. to his room, 
where the chief engineer found him, look- 
ing very woe-begone, five minutes later. 

“Here, cheer up, mister; don’t let 
what the old man said worry you,” the 
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started to fill it, but when I tried the 
pump I found it wouldn’t throw water, 
so I closed the cock again,” the chief 
engineer answered. “There’s no use 
in filling a tank if you can’t pump it 
out ; I expect the strum down in the 
tank is choked.” 

“You expect the strum down in the 
tank is choked !”’ the captain repeated 
with ponderous sarcasm. “ Really ! 
How much water is in the tank now, 
Mr Newton ?” 

** Well—er—I’m not quite sure, sir,” 
the chief officer replied. “I think the 
for’a’d sounding-pipe is blocked.” 

“* The strum is choked and the for’a’d 
sounding-pipe is blocked!” the .cap- 
tain snorted explosively. “‘ At least it 
is expected that the strum is choked, 
and thought that the pipe is blocked. 
My God! how can the owners expect 
me to run a ship when they supply me 
with such hoodlums ? ” 

He rose from the table, flung his 
crumpled serviette at the steward, 
who had come in with the third officer’s 
breakfast, and stumped angrily out of 
the galoon. 


“T know 


chief engineer said kindly. 
him ; he’s all bluff and bluster.” 

“I don’t think so,” Mr Newton 
replied, his innate loyalty to his own 
cloth getting the better of any sense 


of grievance he may have felt. “I 
ought to have seen that the pipe was 
clear.” 

“That be damned for a yarn; 
you’ve never had a chance,” the chief 
engineer growled. ‘‘ Why the hell 
didn’t you tell him there were six 
inches of water in-the tank and be 
done with it?” 

“ Because I didn’t know.” 

“Well, neither did he, and he had 
no way of finding out. You take it 
from me, a prompt answer turneth 
away wrath—as far as he’s concerned. 
But that’s not what I came about. 
You might tell the carpenter to open 
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up No. 1 hatch and take the manhole 
doors off the tank top. I’m sending 
the third engineer and the donkeyman 
down to clear that strum so that I 
can fill his ruddy old tank.” 

“Right! Do you want both man- 
hole doors off ?” 

“Oh, rather; they’ll want all the 
air they can get down there. Don’t 
send any of your men; the third and 
the donkeyman will lend Chips a hand 
with the hatches and the doors.” 

‘Many thanks,’ Mr Newton said 
gratefully; ‘“‘the hands are pretty 
busy down No. 4 hold.” 

“They would be,” the chief agreed. 
“You’ve got a devil of a lot to do 
before you get to Aden.” 

A devil of a lot to do before they 
got to Aden! The chief had said it. 
There were four ’tween-decks and four 
lower holds to be cleared of dust and 
small coal, much of which would be 
lurking behind stringer bars. They 
would then have to be washed down 
so as to be ready for cargo when they 
got to Aden six days hence, or there 
would be more trouble—and he had 
only eight men before the mast: four 
in each watch and one of them had 
to be at the wheel. Mr Newton did 
not mind hard work, even in the Red 
Sea, but he did not feel particularly 
like it that morning; for in spite of 
what he had said to the chief engineer 
the captain’s rebuke still rankled. Of 
course, the man who looked after the 
sounding-pipes was the carpenter, but 
that did not relieve him of the responsi- 
bility. He decided to let the carpenter 
carry on with the work he was doing 
and go down into the tank himself to 
see if he could clear the pipe, which was 
reported to be choked at its lower end ; 
but before doing that he had to go 
down No. 4 hold to see how the boat- 
swain and the three men of the watch 
were getting on. He changed into a 
boiler suit, then spent some time with 
the boatswain and his men. Four bells 
—ten o’clock—were struck. and one 
of the hands went off to relieve the 
wheel. Mr Newton waited till the 
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man who had been relieved came dow 
into the hold and started work, the 
climbed up to the deck. 

He felt he had little time to log 
now; for as soon as the engineers 
got the strum cleared the chief woul 
want to run up the tank, and it would 
be dangerous to do that with one of 
the sounding-pipes blocked, especially 
the forward one. As soon as the 
after-end of the tank filled there would 
be no escape for the air that the in. 
coming water would compress, and 
there might be serious risk of damage. 
to the tank top. He went to his cabin, 
put on his rubber sea-boots, then pr- 
ceeded along the foredeck, where he 
found that four of the covers had been 
taken off No. 1 hatch. He swung his 
leg over the coaming, got his foot o 
the top rung of the built iron ladder 
that extended up and down the after. 
part of the hatchway, and descended 
to the *tween-deck, where he paused 
to look round. The stevedores in 
Port Said had not cleaned out the 
*tween-deck very well; there wer 
heaps of dust and small coal every: 
where, and those would have to bk 
swept up and bagged. Doubtless the 
chief engineer would be glad to have 
them in his bunkers, but they would 
entail a lot of labour for the over 
worked sailors. He carried on dow 
to the lower hold, the floor of which 
was planked like a deck. Farther ait 
a glimmer of light shone up through 
the floor, and through the open after 
manhole door there came the voice 
of the third engineer and his assistant. 
That was all right; he was evidently 
in good time. His business was farther 
forward, so he walked along to the 
other manhole door and lowered hin- 
self through it into the water ballast 
tank. The tank was formed by the 
steamer’s double bottom and extended 
almost from bilge to bilge. It was 4 
little over three feet deep and was 
divided up by transverse floor plates, 
which extended up to the tank top a 
intervals of two feet. Each floor plate 
had passage holes cut in it large enough 
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for @ man to wriggle through. Two 
inches of water lay in the bottom of 
the tank, and with the vessel’s light 
motion it was washing about lazily. 
Shining his electric torch, and bent 
double all the time because of the little 
head room, he squeezed through the 
passage holes on his way forward to 
lok for the sounding-pipe. He did 
not know its exact position, for the 
vessel was loaded when he joined her 
in Cardiff; but he reckoned it must 
be well forward, so he continued to 
crawl through the passage holes. He 
soon realised that it was going to be a 
much longer job than he had bargained 
for, and almost wished he had left it 
to the carpenter. But he would find 
the pipe all right; he would crawl 
along till he came to a steel plate that 
had no passage holes cut in it, and 
that would be the collision bulkhead. 
The pipe would not be very far from 
there. With the steamer down by 


the stern and sloping aft, there was 
no water in the part of the tank he 
had reached, and suddenly he heard 
tapping on the steel plates of the 


vessel’s bottom. It was a weird sound, 
and he was mystified ; it seemed as if 
there must be a ghost in the tank 
tapping the plates with a hammer. 
It was terribly eerie. He felt creepy 
and nervous ; then, just as the tapping 
ceased, he realised what it was. The 
carpenter was sounding the tank from 
the deck with his sounding-rod attached 
toa length of thin line. The pipe must 
be clear again, and all his trouble had 
been for nothing. 

Judging by the sound the pipe was 
still some distance forward. He de- 
tided to have a look at it since he had 
got that far, squeezed through a few 
more passage holes, and reached the 
bulkhead. He had been right: the 
pipe was close to it. He shone his 
torch on it, then felt round the bottom 
of it; it was quite clear; whatever 
had blocked it was gone. He started 
m his laborious return journey, and 
soon regretted he had not counted the 
foor plates he had wriggled through 
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on his way forward—not that there 
would be any difficulty in finding the 
manhole, through which the light of 
day from above would be shining, but 
because his back ached horribly and 
he was heartily sick of being in the 
tank. He was becoming stiff and 
cramped, too, and had an overwhelm- 
ing desire to stand upright. It was 
hot, and his undergarments were 
soaking with sweat. 

“ Well, I’ve run my distance surely,” 
he muttered after he had squeezed 
through some more passage holes. 
“* Where the hell 7s that manhole ? ” 

He found it a couple of minutes 
later, but not because of daylight 
showing through it. He happened to 
flash his torch on the tank top above, 
and there was the manhole—securely 
bolted down. The discovery shocked 
him; did the idiots not know that he 
was inthetank? He cursed the alleged 
idiots for a couple of minutes, then 
reflected. No one knew he was in the 
tank. In his pique he had kept his 
mission secret; and, naturally, the 
third engineer, having finished his job, 
had bolted down both manhole doors. 
It was very annoying ; for he had hoped 
that within a few minutes he would 
have got out of the tank, straightened 
his cramped and aching back, and 
climbed up the ladder towards God’s 
good air and sunshine. He should not 
be confined for long, however; he 
would soon be missed, especially as it 
must be about noon. The Cheetham 
was not like a huge liner which might 
take a couple of hours to search 
thoroughly. He could only be in one 
of three places in the ordinary way— 
in his cabin, on deck, or down No. 4 
hold. When they found he was 
missing they would remember about 
the sounding-pipe and come down to 
release him. There was really nothing 
to worry about, except the discomfort ; 
he must try to take his temporary 
imprisonment philosophically. 

After a few minutes the pain in his 
back became intolerable. The only 
way he could straighten it was to lie 
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down—and why not ? True, there was 
a little water in the bottom of the 
tank, and very dirty water it was, 
but by that time his boiler-suit was 
filthy and his undergarments could 
not possibly become any wetter. He 
slid from his knees on to his back and 
lay down between two floor plates, 
with three-quarters of an inch of steel 
plating between him and the sea. 
Soon the pain went out of his back 
and he was more at ease, feeling almost 
as if he were having a Turkish bath. 
He longed for release, however. Surely 
he had been missed by that time, for 
it must be well past noon. Any 
moment now he ought to hear them 
working at the bolts which held down 
the manhole door, he thought, as he 
lay looking up at the disk of light 
which his torch was throwing on the 
tank top. 

The air in the tank stirred ; he felt 
a light breeze on his heated cheek. 
For a moment he felt grateful—but 
what could start a breeze down in a 
shallow water ballast tank? Puzzled 
and vaguely uneasy, he sat up and 


became aware of the sound of running 
water. He could hear it swishing and 
gurgling farther aft, and soon he found 
that it was welling up over the lower 
edge of the passage hole in the floor 
plate abaft the compartment in which 


In accordance with his usual habit, 
Captain Sperry had a bottle of beer in 
his cabin at half-past eleven. He was 
feeling more cheerful ; for he had care- 
fully read through the new charter 
party and discovered that some pick- 
ings were likely to come his way after 
all. In spite of his bluff ways he was 
a kindly man at heart, and already he 
was sorry for having created that 
scene in the saloon. It did not matter 
about that old war-horse, the chief 
engineer—the only effect real abuse 
had on him was to make him argu- 
mentative, and he had not argued— 
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he sat. Air was flowing freely through 
the passage holes now, driven forwan 
by the rising water. The truth cam 
to him with the shock of a bayong 
stab; the engineers had opened the 
sea-cock ; the tank was being filled ! 

With the frenzy of a trapped animal 
which has become aware of the im. 
pending death-blow, he battered op 
the manhole door till his knuckles 
ran red with blood. Then he shouted 
—shouted till he was almost deafened 
by the roaring reverberations of his 
own voice coming back to him from 
the tank top and the floor plate, 
Exhausted, he ceased shouting and fell 
forward on his knees. He was doomed. 
He must die like a rat in a sewer; 
for the engineers would not close the 
sea-cock until the tank was chockfull, 
In fact it would be contrary to sound 
practice to do so; for, in a seaway, 4 
partially filled tank is a menace to the 
tank top. He was calm again—calm 
with the lethargy of cold despair. He 
had been making a fool of himsel 
with his hammering on the manhole 
door and his wild shouting ; he would 
hammer and shout no more. Holding 
on like a vice to the edge of the nearest 
passage hole, he sat in the bottom oi 
the tank while the water with clammy 
persistence crept higher and higher up 
his body, and waited for death. 


but the chief officer was different. 
He was a nice gentlemanly young 
fellow, and seemed very sensitive; 
silly, of course; for a sensitive officer 
was in for a pretty thin time on boar 
a Black Sea tramp. Still, Captain 
Sperry liked the young fellow, and 
once or twice during the forenoon had 
thought of sending for him. Rather 
beneath a captain’s dignity that, though. 
He would see the chief officer on the 
bridge at noon and say something 
nice to him about the way he wa 
getting the ship cleaned up. 

Mr Newton did not appear on the 
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bridge at noon. In the ordinary course 
of events he would have gone up, 
sextant in hand, to take a meridian 
altitude; then, after applying - the 
usual correction to his morning sight, 
he would give the captain a slip with 
what he made the noon position on it. 
He was a smart navigator, too, Captain 
Sperry reflected ; he was always ready 
with his position before any of the 
others. On this occasion there was 
really no necessity for him to go on 
the bridge at all; they would not be 
taking sights, because the land was 
still in sight on both sides with a 
number of prominent landmarks for 
cross-bearings. The second officer, 
who was the navigator, would take 
the bearings and the captain would 
lay them off on the chart. No, there 
was no reason why Mr Newton should 
come on the bridge, though he always 
had done so before under similar 
circumstances. Sulky, perhaps, the 
captain thought; or, on the other 
hand, he had got pretty filthy down 
\o. 4 hold and was getting rid of some 
of the coal dust—having a bath prob- 
ably. Well, there was the bell for the 


mid-day meal, which Captain Sperry 
was always ready for. 

He was the first to go into the 
saloon, and was followed by the chief 


engineer and the second officer. He 
ladled out the soup, including a plateful 
for Mr Newton, and commenced his 
meal. After his third spoonful he 
stopped. 

“ Where’s the chief officer, steward ?”’ 
he asked. 

“I don’t know, sir; I haven’t seen 
him,” the steward replied. 

“Go along to his cabin and tell him 
his soup is in his plate.” 

“He’s not in his room, sir,’ the 
steward reported a minute later. 

“Not in his room!” Captain Sperry 
cried. ‘‘ He must still be down No. 4 
hatch. Mr Ness, run along aft and tell 
him to knock off at once and come for 
his food.” 

The second officer rose from the 
table and left the saloon. 
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“ He’s silly to go on like this,” 
Captain Sperry remarked. “I know 
the holds have got to be cleaned out 
before we get to Aden, but he mustn’t 
neglect his food. He must be pretty 
hungry by: now.” 

“Maybe!” the chief engineer com- 
mented. 

“* Maybe ! 
maybe ?” 

The second officer supplied the 
answer. 

** He’s not down No. 4 hold, sir, and 
he’s not in the bathroom either,” he 
said. 

‘“* Heavens ! where can he be ?”’ 

“‘ Jumped overboard, I expect,” the 
chief engineer said darkly. 

“* Jumped overboard !”’ 

“Yes; just like those native fire- 
men in the Red Sea when they rush 
up out of the stokehold and throw 
themselves into the water.” 

“Good God! Throw a lifebuoy over 
the stern, Mr Ness. Come up on to the 
bridge, chief.” 

They rushed to the bridge, and the 
captain looked round to make sure that 
the sea was clear for the manceuvre 
he intended to carry out. A big Blue 
Funnel liner was coming up astern 
and an Arab dhow was sailing before 
the wind close inshore, but neither of 
them would be menaced. 

*“* Hard-a-port !”’ he shouted to the 
helmsman. ‘Let her come round 
sixteen points.” 

The Cheetham’s head swung off to 
port, slowly at first, then, flying light 
and quick on her helm, with a rapidity 
that almost made men giddy. The 
ashen Sinai shore and the distant hills 
seemed to fly across her bows; the 
foaming wake was describing an almost 
perfect semi-circle ; the oncoming liner, 
flitting along the horizon, appeared to 
be dancing a solemn minuet with the 
tramp. 

““T’m going back to look for him,” 
the captain explained. 

‘“* Not much hope,” the chief said. 
“He probably went soon after break- 
fast.” 
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“I’m going all the same. Perhaps, 
like the firemen who jump overboard, 
he would come to his senses when he 
struck the water and try to make a 
swim for it.” 

“She’s steady on nor’-nor’-west, 
sir,” the helmsman reported. 

The captain looked ahead. The 
Cheetham was steaming back into her 
own wake, and, almost right ahead, 
the buoy the second officer had dropped 
over the stern lay, gleaming white, in 
the middle of a great streak of reddish 
algee that floated like spume on the 
surface of the sea. The Blue Funnel 
liner, steaming along with an air of 
aloofness, was well out on the port bow. 

“Right ; steady as she goes,” the 
captain answered. He turned to the 
chief engineer. ‘‘ What would make 
him do a mad act like that?” he 
asked. 

** Well, you ought to know,” the chief 
growled. 

“TI ought to know! 
mean ?” 

** Just cast your mind back and 
think of the way you talked to that 
young fellow in the saloon this morning.” 

** Heavens! chief; you don’t think 
that, do you ?”’ the captain cried. 

**I do,” the chief replied firmly. 

Considerably shaken, Captain Sperry 
walked to the side of the bridge, 
paused a minute, then returned. 

** Chief,” he said sadly, ‘“‘ you’ve 
sailed with me for two years; you 
know that my bark is far worse than 
my bite.” 

‘Yes; I know that—and you bark 
a damned sight too much—but how 
was the chief officer to know it when 
he’d only been three weeks in the 
ship ?” 

‘** Don’t rub it in, chief; don’t rub 
it in,” the captain, now almost in tears, 
moaned. 

But the chief had his teeth well into 
@ grievance and had no intention of 
letting go. For the first time in two 
years he had the almost subdued 
captain just where he wanted him. 

‘* What chance did the chief officer 
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have to examine that sounding-pipe }” 
he demanded. ‘“‘ You know damn 
well that even before the cargo was 
all out you and that blasted Dago 
pilot were howling for the moori 
ropes to be let go. I watched M; 
Newton all the time we were discharging 
in Coal Alley. He never let up for, 
minute; I never knew a _ harder 
working, or more conscientious chief 
officer. And where were you while 
we were in Coal Alley being choked 
with coal dust and nearly suffocated 
with heat ? I'll tell you—sitting with 
other skippers under an electric fan 
in the lounge of the Eastern Exchange, 
mopping up iced beer, criticising your 
betters aboard the ship, and bragging 
about what a lot of smart chief officers 
you used to be. Well, you've got 
something to brag about now—that 
poor beggar away back there, perhaps 
trying to keep himself afloat, perhaps 
torn to pieces by sharks already.” 

Captain Sperry shuddered. The 
news that the chief officer was missing 
had spread along to No. 4 hatch, and 
the men working down there had come 
up and were now gathered on the fore- 
deck, talking excitedly. All eyes were 
glued on the sea. 

“Mr Ness, send a hand up to the 
crow’s nest,” the captain ordered. 

“ Smith,”’ the second officer shouted 
to one of the hands, “ go up into the 
crow’s nest and keep a sharp look-out 
for anybody swimming.” 

On the forecastle-head there was 4 
commotion for another reason. After 
the mid-day meal the sailors and fire- 
men who had come off watch had gone 
up there, limp and exhausted, and had 
flopped down under the awning, clad 
only in their underclothes. When the 
Cheetham was suddenly turned sixteen 
points it brought her head to wind. 
The temperature fell at once; the 
revivifying air eddied and swirled 
through the ship; the awning over 
the sleeping men flapped merrily; 
their sweating bodies were chilled. It 
took them a couple of minutes to dis- 
cover the cause of the sudden change. 
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“Gor’ blimey, we’re goin’ back to 
Suez,” one of them cried. 

Smith came hurrying along the deck 
and swung himself into the fore-rigging. 

“Wot’s the matter, Smithy? Did 
the old man send you up there to look 
for Suez?’ a sailor called Marsh 
asked. 

“No,” Smith replied, “‘ to look for 
the mate. He’s hopped it over the 
side.” 

“When ?” 

“Gawd knows; he ain’t been seen 
since mornin’.” 

“ Ain’t been seen since mornin’! ” 
Marsh exclaimed. ‘‘’Ere, wot the ’ell ?”’ 

To his shipmates it seemed as if 
Marsh had suddenly gone mad. Clad 
oly in singlet and drawers—neither 
of them very clean, for he was due 
down No. 4 hold again at four o’clock 
—he dashed down the forecastle-head 
ladder; ran along the foredeck, liter- 
ally like a cat on hot bricks, because the 
sun-scorched iron plates were burning 
the soles of his bare feet, and burst on 
the astonished group on the bridge. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ?”’ the 
wandalised captain demanded. 

“The mate, sir!’’ Marsh gasped. 
“Some time after I relieved the w’eel 
at ten o’clock I sor him go down No. 1 
‘atch. He was wearin’ a boiler-suit 
an’ sea-boots. The third mate wos in 
the chart-room at the time, sir.”’ 

“Well?” 

In his excited reply Marsh multiplied 
his negatives breathlessly. 

“Nobody didn’t never see him come 
up again, sir,” he explained. 

“God Almighty ! ” the chief engineer 
tied in horror. ‘‘ He must be down 
in the ballast tank, and it’s filling up.” 

“But what would he be doing in the 
ballast tank ?”’ the captain asked. 

“Probably trying to clear the sound- 
ing-pipe, sir,” the second officer sug- 


gested 


e@ carpenter cleared the pipe 
nd reported it to me, or I wouldn’t 
have started to fill the tank,” the chief 
fagineer cried. 

An expression of abject horror came 
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into Captain Sperry’s eyes, and his 
weather-beaten face turned to almost 
the colour of his white cap-cover. 

“Yes, the pipe was...” He 
checked himself, then gripped the 
bridge rail like a vice. With an 
almost superhuman effort he pulled 
himself together, and changed from 
something resembling a whipped dog 
to a quick-thinking shipmaster. 

“Close the sea-cock ; get the pump 
going full bore,” he snapped. ‘“‘ Mr 
Ness, call all hands ; take off the hatch 
covers and the manhole doors. Get a 
move on!”’ 

The chief engineer and the second 
officer flew off the bridge as if for their 
lives, and soon the hands, including 
the engineers and firemen off watch, 
were streaming to No. 1 hatch. The 
carpenter knocked out the wedges holde 
ing the hatch bars, willing hands tore 
off the tarpaulins, removed the hatch 
covers, and descended into the hold. 
All impatience, Captain Sperry paced 
forward and backward across the 
bridge. Ten minutes that seemed to 
him like hours passed, then the boat- 
swain and two sailors came up out of 
the hatchway. 

“*Havo they found him, bo’s’n ?” 
the captain shouted. 

*° Yes, sir.”’ 

“Ts he alive ?” 

“IT don’t know, sir; the second 
officer sent me up for a bo’s’n’s chair.” 

One of the hands came running 
along from the rope locker with a 
boatswain’s chair—a short, stout plank, 
with a rope bridle attached to it. 
The boatswain bent the end of a 
derrick guy to the bridle and lowered 
the chair into the hold along with a 
length of ratline. More hands came 
out of the hold and proceeded to 
pull up the chair with its occupant. 
Captain Sperry, from the bridge, could 
not refrain from interfering. 

** Gently there, gently,” he roared in 
an agony of apprehension. 

The chair, with the second officer 
guiding it, came up to the coaming 
of the hatch and was lifted on to the 

s 
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deck. It was carried to the starboard 
side, and the limp, dripping figure 
in it was released from the ratline 
lashing and laid out on the deck. 
Captain Sperry got his binoculars on 
to it and held his breath in acute 
suspense. 

“*He’s alive! he’s breathing!” he 
cried to the man at the wheel, his only 
companion on the bridge. ‘“ He has 
opened his eyes !”’ 
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Apparently Mr Newton had not go, 
the use of his legs, however, for he wa 
carried aft. 

“Is he all right, Mr Ness?” thy 
captain called down. 

“TI think so, sir,” the second office 
answered. ‘‘ His head was above wate 
when we found him, right under th 
for’a’d manhole. I had just got my 
hand on him when he fainted.” 

“‘ Good work,” said Captain Sperry, 


Iv. 


They carried the chief officer to his 
cabin, stripped him, rubbed him down, 
and put him in his bunk. A minute 
or two later Captain Sperry entered 
the cabin, carrying a stiff brandy and 
soda. For the next half-hour Mr 
Newton found himself being fussed 
over and mothered in a way he had 
not known for years. The captain did 
everything to show that he knew what 
a fine chief officer he had ; everything, 
that is, except actually saying it. 
That would be going a bit too far. 
He had a confession to get off his 
mind, however, and he did not quite 
know how to bring it in. The chief 
engineer came to the open door, and 
the captain glared at him. The chief 
had caught him on the hop when they 
were on the bridge together, and the 
memory of what he had said rankled. 
Mopping iced beer! Criticising your 
betters! He was not getting away 
with that ; the captain was back in the 
saddle again. 

“Have you come to report No. 1 
ballast tank full?” the captain de- 
manded icily. 

“No... I haven't,” the chief en- 
gineer, obviously taken aback, answered. 

“It’s high time you did; see to it 
at once,” Captain Sperry barked. 

The chief glared his resentment and 
a hot retort came to his lips, He 
stifled it, however; the situation had 
c 


‘** Very good,” he said, and withdrew. 
“He has to be kept in his place,” 


the captain explained. 

get up at four o’clock ; I'll keep you 
watch for you while you have a goo 
sleep.” 

He went to the open doorway ani 
drew the curtain aside, then turned ani 
faced the chief officer. 

“You know there was no necessity 
for you to go into that tank thi 
morning,” he said. 

“But I felt I must get the pip 
cleared, sir, and I wanted to be quite 
sure about it ; so I went myself.” 

“The pipe was clear. The carpente 
cleared it shortly after breakfast 
and came ‘along to tell you. Yo 
weren't about, so I told him t 
let the chief engineer know and | 
would tell you. Then, I’m afraid | 
—er—forgot.”’ 

The captain pulled the curtain acros 
the doorway and departed. Mr Newt 
found it hard to sleep, and when he 
did he woke within a few minutes in 


He had dreamt he was back in 
the tank, breathing its damp, foul ai 


his neck. For a while he-lay perspiring 
freely and quite unnerved, just retaining 
sufficient self-control to keep himsel/ 
from screaming. Eventually he 
steadied up and looked at his watch. 
It was half-past four. It was no us 
lying there any longer; he would bk 
far better keeping his watch. The 
captain met him at the top of the 
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bridge ladder and remonstrated with 


him. 

“JT thought I told you to stay in 
your bunk,”’ he said severely. 

“Yes, sir, you did, and thanks very 
much,” Mr Newton replied; ‘ but I 
couldn’t sleep, and really I think I 
would be better up here.” 

“Oh well, my boy, have it your 
own way. Come into my cabin for a 
gin and bitters when the third officer 
relieves you for supper.” 

After supper and another spell on 
the bridge Mr Newton felt himself 
again. The third officer relieved 
him again at eight o’clock, the 
end of his watch, and he went 
into the chart-room to write up 
the log-book. A few minutes later, 
through the open window, he heard 
the captain’s voice. 

“T have been looking through the 
azimuth book, mister,” he was saying 
to the young third officer, ‘‘ and I note 
that you haven’t been taking any star 
azimuths, even after the courses have 
been changed. You will oblige me by 
dong so in future. You know the 
stars, of course ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

“H’m! what star is that ?” 

The third officer shuffled his feet 
nervously. 

“T’m—I’m afaid I don’t know, sir.” 
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**Don’t know! Here, Mr Newton, 
what star is this ?” 

The chief officer went out on to the 
bridge and looked at the star in 
question. 

‘** Aldebaran, sir,”’ he answered with- 
out hesitation. 

“Ha! that’s what I expect from an 
officer,” Captain Sperry said, beaming. 
““ Now, mister, you’d better study the 
star charts, and the next time I ask 
you the name of a star of the first 
magnitude see you know it. Good 
night, Mr Newton.” 

He went down the bridge ladder, 
and the third officer joined his chief 
in the chart-room. He did not mind 
the rebuke much, but he was puzzled. 

** Look here, Mr Newton,”’ he said, 
‘*T don’t know that star, but it cer- 
tainly isn’t Aldebaran. I know it, 
and besides it’s not due to rise for two 
hours yet.” 

**You’re quite right, my son,” Mr 
Newton agreed. ‘“ In fact I believe it’s 
a planet.” 

From this it may be deduced that 
the chief officer had evolved a makes 
shift mode de vivre that would enable 
him to serve comfortably under Captain 
Sperry for the rest of the voyage ; and 
acquired an insensitiveness without 
which no tramp-steamer officer can be 
truly great. 
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THE JUNIOR OFFICER WRITES :— 


M.E.F., 
24th March 1942. 

I’vE spent the last week trying to 
get back to the regiment, a much 
harder job than you’d think. The 
journey itself took five days. The 
Battery has been almost completely 
reorganised, and at the moment I’m 
in the other Troop. We’re in a very 
exposed position, and this a.m. there’s 
a of a sandstorm blowing. I 
looked out of the dugout a minute ago 
and found visibility was down to two 
yards—rather tricky considering I don’t 
know this gun position. I’m very fit 
now and in great form, though it’s sad 
to find new faces in place of the old 
ones. 

30th March 1942. 

Since the Khamseen a week ago 

weather has been glorious—hot sun 


and gentle breezes and most lovely 
moonlight nights. There was some 
rain up here a week ago, and the mud- 
flats are covered with dwarf dandelions, 
daisies, and a most lovely little purple 
flower—rather like a miniature snap- 


dragon; also a mauve Michaelmas 
Daisy with strong vanilla smell, and 
occasionally English clover. There’s 
even a smell of flowers down in these 
dips—something quite out of place 
here. I’m up here on a little stone 
cairn on top of a ridge watching our 
patrols going forward to make contact ; 
we see the odd Boche vehicle from time 
to time, but at the moment they won’t 
play ball and keep on buzzing off. 
It’s nearly 3 P.m., and we’ll have to 
push on if we’re to have any sport 
today. This has been our hottest day 
so far. I’m very happy to be back in 
the Battery again. Everyone looks 
brown and well—dquite recovered from 
the somewhat shattering experiences 
our first blooding brought us in January. 
All we want now is a bit of a scrap 


with the dice not loaded quite » 
heavily against us. The chaps an 
darned good and we all have confidence 
in our weapons. All the other R.H.A. 
regiments are trying to snaffle ow 
chaps to make up casualties. 


18th April 1942. 

Got in yesterday from latest stunt. 
Great fun but hectic. Khamseen is a 
thick blast that hits you and tears at 
the skin on your face and arms. The 
one consolation is sleeping out—nights 
are lovely, cool and fresh, cold in early 
a.M. Since my return from Cairo I've 
had enough excitement and general 
action to keep me amused—long may 
it last! Compared with actual fighting 
conditions on other fronts this is a 
real gentleman’s war, and I do con. 
sider myself extremely lucky. 

All the prisoners we lost (January) 
were confirmed by the Boche as P.O.W: 
within six weeks, and the officers even 
earlier—they’re always separated at 
once and flown straight back to Italy 
or Germany, wounded or not. Life 
is hot and dusty now and even | 
admit that the desert is not the ideal 
place to campaign in. 


5th May 1942. 

By a great stroke of luck we managed 
to scrounge quite a good tent for the 
Mess, which we managed to get up 
this a.M. just before the storm. The 
gale is nearly lifting it off the ground. 
The rest of this letter is over in my 
bivvy 200 yards away, and if I start 
out there I’ll never get back. 

The word Khamseen means fifty mn 
Arabic—i.e., it blows for fifty days 
from end of March to end of May. 
It browns off the chaps quicker than 
anything else. All they can do is to 
roll up in blankets in their vehicles or 
dig themselves a hole under other 
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yehicles, lash down a tarpaulin over 
it, and lie in that. 

Such a pleasant break recently, a 
day’s outing to bathe on the coast— 
down the escarpment (in three steps 
there), and the last fifteen miles steep 
and rocky. A little cove covered in 
fine white sand and actually a few palm 
trees and green, green grass, a perfect 
haven after the unbroken hardness of 
the desert. If nothing else, it’s the 
feeling of being able to lie in a shady 
sheltered spot on soft sand, and then 
to be able to wash off the sweat and 
sand and put on comparatively fresh 
clothes. There’s little news. I’m 
¢.P.0. (Gun Position Officer) and 
Senior Subaltern in the other Troop, 
now commanded by a charming person, 
H. C. from —— Battery. Only two 
other Subalterns are left from the 
od Battery, including one who was 
captured and escaped. We have all 
learned a lot and are now playing about 
with some completely new tactical 
ideas—sound, I think, but they give 
us an awful lot of work in the battle 
when it comes. Some of it is pretty 
unorthodox, and would horrify even 
our contemporaries in England, let 
alone our forefathers of the last war. 


19th May 1942. 

‘ Life much the same; we move at 
odd intervals from place to place, but 
are able to take life quite steadily and 
are enjoying things. I’ve done 2} 
months now since hospital, and if 
things remain quiet I might get some 
leave in a few months’ time (five days 
after six months). Life is certainly 
more pleasant than it was. Keep 
writing—it’s most important for morale. 

Masses of mail now coming through 
from you both. I see that it was 110 
when the Duke of Gloucester inspected 
w, which is surprising. It certainly 
wasn’t our hottest day by a long way. 
Of course there’s no natural shade, 
and one has either to put up some sort 
of tent or lie under a car. I must say 
I feel extraordinarily well on it. Your 
letter telling me about the spring and 
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the flowers and the birds in the garden 
made me suddenty home-sick for once. 


ith June 1942. 

The battle has now been on almost 
a fortnight, and we’ve been in it the 
whole time—from 10 a.m. on day one 
until now. We’ve milled about all 
over the place, fired an enormous 
amount of ammunition—with good 
effect, I believe—so you can guess how 
impossible it is to gain any picture of 
the situation. It was always said 
that an armoured battle between 
roughly even sides couldn’t possibly 
last more than ten days; well, here 
we are on day thirteen and it’s still 
going strong—though I must admit 
the tempo changes from hour to hour, 
and certainly no one could have sus- 
tained the efforts of the first four or 
five days. We saw quite a bit of it 
in our réle. I had a marvellous sleep 
last night and I’ve a cup of tea coming 
in two hours’ time, and altogether 
things aren’t too bad. We've had to 
dig in wherever we’ve been, and that 
has been going on all day—once or 
twice at night. It’s very hot and dusty, 
and unfortunately water has been 
rather short. This hits us particularly 
hard, as our chaps get covered in 
cordite fumes and the sand thrown 
over them by the blast of guns, and 
they’ve had the devil of a time— 
stripped to the waist and working 
overtime. They really have been 
quite first-rate and a magnificent 
example to everyone else. They’ve 
made a great name for themselves 
within the Brigade, and, I’m told, 
outside as well. Gunner support in an 
armoured battle is apt to be a thankless 
task—the Cavalry and Tanks get the 
laurels, but we sit in the open and do 
our stuff alongside them just the same. 
Still, I know we’ve done well and I 
know our Cavalry have confidence in 
us, and that to a gunner is everything. 

I had to send my Troop Leader to 
another Battery who’d had casualties 
early on, and I’ve had no replacement, 
which has doubled the work. As you 
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can guess, a 2nd Subaltern about the 
gun position and wagon lines is invalu- 
able. Luckily I’ve an extremely 
efficient Troop staff—a sergeant and a 
bombardier (surveyors)—who have done 
wonders and saved the situation. I 
think our main encouragement has 
been the complete contrast this whole 
battle has been to the last one, where 
we were split off from the main force, 
chased and chivied over nightmarish 
country, and thoroughly discomfited. 
This time we’ve been conscious of a 
planned defence, we’ve taken part in 
some extremely successful attacks, 
taken prisoners, seen guns and tanks 
we ourselves knocked out—in short, 
we've turned the tables on the Boche, 
and it’s been most heartening. Cer- 
tainly we’ve dealt Rommel a blow he 
won’t forget; we’ve destroyed much 
of his armour, captured much ‘soft 
stuff’ (supply lorries, &c.), and taken 
many prisoners and some important 
plans and battle orders. No doubt 
he had planned to capture Tobruk on 
day two and Bardia on day three— 
and he’s still miles from either. I can 
only guess that Rommel was ordered 
to produce a decisive victory before 
we had received the new equipment 
we’d been promised. His plan was 
amazingly daring—a real blitzkrieg 
that might have come off two months 
ago, but was doomed from the start 
when it did come on 27th May. If 
nothing else, we’ve proved we can 
handle armoured forces as well as he 
can, and now know that given reason- 
able odds we can definitely beat him 
in the field, and that I find immensely 
cheering. One can’t help being im- 
pressed with much of his equipment, 
and even more with the way he handles 
it. I certainly was not impressed with 
the prisoners we took—little runts, 
long scraggy ones with glasses, fat men 
with bald heads—not by any means 
the super-men of the German saga. 
We were also much tickled by the 
contents of the officers’ kits we found 
—consisting almost entirely of creams, 
scents, shampoos, all most highly per- 
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fumed. I gather they hate the rough 
life out here, and think it a disgrace 
that the German army should be sent 
to fight under these conditions. I cap 
only assume they must think us com. 
plete ruffians—for that matter anyone 
would, seeing me now. It’s very clear 
how important the Boche consider 
welfare. Most of the men’s clothing 
was new, and they all had patent 
sand goggles, shaving kits and that 
sort of thing in neat little bakelite 
or rubber containers—typically Ger. 
man. Some had cameras, most wore 
the special Afrika Korps medal and 
very posh silver-and-green armbands, 
and certainly gave one the impression 
of being ‘ well set up.’ Their rations 
seemed very good, and the officers 
obviously lived like fighting-cocks, all 
their cars having hampers of special 
bread packed in silver paper, masses 
of concentrated chocolate, cream 
cheeses in tubes (like tooth-paste), 
Ryvita, excellent Turkish and Virginia 
cigarettes, concentrated coffee, tea, 
and so on—all packed in Germany. 
They seem to have their supply 
system pretty well buttoned up. This 
applies only or mainly to the Panzer 
troops, who seem to get priority in 
almost everything. This is especially 
so in the etceteras in the tanks them- 
selves—range-finders, map-cases, the 
most lovely case-hardened spanners, 
pliers, braces, &c., all much superior 
to the rest of the stuff. They are obvi- 
ously the spoilt babies—presumably 
because of the great demands made 
on them during the battle phase. 

One of the things you can’t control 
in the desert is dress—most of my 
gun numbers now fight the guns wear- 
ing a pair of gym shorts and _ boots 
and steel helmet and nothing else. 
And the officers—my Aunt! you'd 
laugh—most picturesque. The light is 
going fast, so I must stop. I'll be 
writing again just as soon as I can. 


18th June 1942. 
I was wounded about 1 p.m. by 4 
75 mm. shell again from a tank, and 
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was in Tobruk hospital by 7 P.M., just 
four days faster than the time before. 
They operated that night. I spent the 
next day there and then came on here 
by hospital ship. The wound itself— 
a shell splinter that seems to have 
gne in pretty deep. Had another 
operation last night, and they pulled 
the tube out—blessed relief. Possibly 
they may have to open it up again. 


29th June 1942. 

I gather I’ve again been extremely 
lucky, first with the position of the 
splinter, which only just missed the 
sciatic nerve; and secondly, with the 
healing of the wounds themselves. 
Due to the quick work of the chap at 
Tobruk hospital, they’ve drained most 
satisfactorily. One of our Battery 
Commanders is in the next hospital, 
and I’ve had news of some of my 
fiends. I gather they’ve all done 
extremely well. I do hope they’ll be 
taken out just as soon as this battle 
isover—they will badly need it. We've 
been in the desert now for over six 
months without a rest of any kind, 
and this battle has been pretty 
strenuous. I’m sorry but I just refuse 
to share this defeatist nonsense that I 
hear coming over the air every day 
from England—gloomy commentaries 
by so-called Fleet Street observers, 
who know nothing of the campaign out 
here and who talk about the “ defeat 
of the 8th Army.” I shan’t be sorry 
to get back to the desert as soon as my 
leg is well. 

ith July 1942. 

I might get to Palestine if I wanted 
to. There’s a very good Convalescent 
Home in Jerusalem which I’m told is 
great fun. Palestine is lovely at this 
time of year, quite cool and not half 
so choked up with Army as the Delta. 
Besides, I’m very keen to see that 
part of the world, and especially Syria 
and the Lebanon, which is quite lovely 
and most spectacular, I believe. It’s 
wretched going off on leave with the 
Battery still in action, now beginning 
their seventh week of solid fighting, 
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but I’m no good to them at the moment. 
Everyone speaks highly of them, which 
is a great comfort. 
14th July 1942. 

As you see, I’ve been moved to this 
hospital in Jerusalem. I arrived yester- 
day a.M. by train. Here in Palestine 
the weather is glorious—very much 
like Biarritz, I think, the sun hot 
but always a cool breeze blowing 
down from the hills and quite fresh 
nights—a marvellous change. The 
modern city, too, is a contrast—every- 
thing clean and orderly; streets and 
pavements washed, no smells, the Arabs 
and Jews comparatively well dressed, 
proper police, good traffic control 
—such a complete contrast to Cairo— 
or anywhere else in Egypt—which is 
unbelievably filthy, smells to heaven, 
and swarms with miserable Wogs. 

Certainly my leg is much better and 
I’m walking without a stick. 


22nd October 1942. 

Great things are afoot—note the 
date above. I rejoined the regiment 
five days ago, the eve of its departure 
forward—just in time, in fact. We've 
been moving about a bit and have 
still a bit of milling about to do, but 
to all intents and purposes we're all 
set. I'd like to know a bit more about 
the Battery—the major part are new 
and I’ve seen nothing of them in 
training. The old touch has of course 
gone and the new officers are obviously 
green, but the new men look extremely 
good, and the old hands tell me they’re 
pretty reasonable. Everyone is in 
great heart, and with excellent reason ; , 
and there’s still the old Battery 
feeling about somewhere—mainly be- 
tween my old N.C.O.s and myself! 
We’re still with our old Brigade, and 
as I knew our Cavalry pretty well 
before, I’m not altogether out of the 
picture. I’ve just been bathing with 
my section. Another heavenly swim 
—the Mediterranean was looking per- 
fect—the deepest blue, whipped with 
breakers, the dunes and beach the 
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sharpest white. I enjoy this sort of 
thing more than anything else, going 
off with my two sergeants and twenty 
or so men, bathing, lying in the sun, 
and generally relaxing. 


31st October 1942. 

The barrage opened up at 2140 
hours last Friday night, and we were 
on the move by 2 4.M. the next morning. 
So far I personally have had a good 
battle, and by the grace of God the 
Battery so far, and the Regiment as a 
whole have come off amazingly lightly 
considering the conditions. I’ve spent 
most of the time up in an O.P. with 
the tanks, shooting the Troop, and very 
good fun it has been, too. In fact I 
commanded the Troop for a short 
time, and was in the running for a third 
pip, but now B. V., who is of course 
a good deal senior to me, has 
come over from Battery to be our 
Troop Commander. As it couldn’t be 
me, I’m delighted it’s to be B. 
He’s great fun, knows his stuff back- 
wards, and has of course been with 
the Regiment since Dunkirk, and there- 
fore knows the form. I think I shall 
still spend a good deal of time in an 
O.P. There’s practically nobody else 
in the Battery, as you know, who has 
had desert experience, and as I’ve 
been shooting quite well and had some 
very complimentary chits from the 
Cavalry we support, I imagine they 
will keep me on. I’ve had enough of 
the gun end—it’s too much like hard 
work with no plums, though I’ve always 
maintained the G.P.O. is the corner- 
stone of the Battery. Everyone here 
is in great heart. The Brigade and the 
Division have done first-rate work and 
had some extremely enthusiastic chits 
from the Army Commander. It’s such 
a joy to be in a thoroughly good show 
—everyone knows each other, knows 
their abilities, and there’s plenty of 
confidence about.‘ Things have gone 
well so far and up to schedule, so 
with God’s help we shall be nearing 
the end of the campaign within three 
weeks. Keep confident. 
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‘ lst November 1949, 
R. J. ran over a mine the first day, 
and put himself and his crew into dock 
for some weeks ; in the meantime every. 
one has gone up one in the Battery, 
I’ve spent most of the time in an QP. 
shooting the guns, which has been great 
fun. It gets a bit hot at times, but I’ve 
survived so far, touch wood, by keeping 
moving and jinking about. I work 
hand-in-glove with our Cavalry, who 
are a charming lot, and so I’ve really 
had a most amusing time, with enough 
excitement to keep the kettle boiling. 
We are all hoping to Christmas in that 
delightful town (Tripoli), hoping the 
enemy won’t smash it up too much. 







































8th November 1942, We 
Much has happened during these anal 
last days, as no doubt you’ve gathered. poe 
We’ve had some pretty stiff fighting, “ws 
and have now got through the main — 
enemy defences and are well on our prey 
way the other side. One very sad bit pond 
of news you have doubtless heard _ 
already. B. V., who came over from a 
Battery the day before we moved yet | 
up again to command this Troop, we 
was killed within half an hour of _ 
going up with the tanks the first a ti 
morning. It wasa beastly business. I'd OP 
been talking to him only an hour or two § 
before we went up through the Infantry, “ 
and was hearing him over the wireless 
until the moment he was hit. - In fact § 
I was only 200 or 300 yards from his 
tank in another O.P. when I heard 
him report on the wireless that he'd _ 





had a track blown off. About ten 
minutes later his driver and operator 
suddenly appeared at my truck, look- 
ing very shaken and upset, and pointed 
to their tank, which was already 
burning. B. had decided to stay 
inside to continue his shoot, and 
ordered them to bale out and try and 
get another tank to tow him out. 
Just as they got back an 88 mm. 
scored a direct hit on the turret, 
killed B. instantly, and set the tank 
alight. It was all over in a flash, and 
there was nothing anybody could do 
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about it. B. was simply doing his job, 
though he was ordered to abandon the 
tank when he lost a track, if things 
were getting too hot. But like a true 

er he decided that directing the 
fre of his Troop against the anti-tank 
guns which were shooting up our tanks 
was more important than his own 
safety; and he paid for it with his 
life. So now I find myself commanding 
the Troop—a bitter pill after B.’s 
death instead of a great moment. 
I have the best command in the 
British Army—a ‘Troop of Horse 
Artillery—but I wish I could have 
attained it by some other means. 
Battling continues, but it can’t be 
long now. 

We had broken through on one 
mall sector during the night, and at 
dawn the armour came up through the 
minefields, passed the infantry, and 
fanned out in the morning mist. As 
the mist lifted an hour later we found 
very much what was expected—a 
rng of 88 mms. and other anti-tank 
guns on the high ground only 1500 
yards away, cemented in, as we found 
out later, and perfectly sited. Our 
amour was silhouetted against the 
mist, So you can imagine what sort of 
atime we had. I was up there doing 
0.P. in a soft vehicle, having to move 
every five minutes or so when the guns 
started to range on the vehicle. What 
was so distressing was that all we 
gunners were there to support the 
tanks and knock out the anti-tank 
guns as soon as they revealed them- 
selves, but for at least two hours no 
one could spot a single gun- flash, 
owing to clever camouflage and the 
fact that we were attacking up a gentle 
slope towards a crest 1800 yards away. 
Still, although things started badly and 
we were really heavily shelled from 
south, west, and north all day without 
stop by everything up to 8-inch guns, 
things gradually improved, so that by 
the end of the day the Brigade was 
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claiming quite a lot of tanks, anti- 
tank guns, soft vehicles, and one self- 
propelled 6-inch howitzer (a gun 
mounted as a tank). 

Well, we had two more days of that, 
gradually getting on top, whittling 
down his A.T. guns, knocking out 
any of his tanks who dared to put 
their noses over the crest, so that 
when we made our final lunge for- 
ward we went straight through. At 
any rate we've had little opposition 
since, though’ we’ve advanced far 
farther than you probably imagine 
and are still keeping up the chase. 
The bag along the whole front has 
of course been considerable—to start 
off with, three Italian Divisions com- 
plete with tanks and some transport, 
though most of that was pinched by 
the Boche to escape in. It now remains 
to be seen how quickly we can catch up 
and bring him to action again. I do 
feel we must catch him before he gets 
to Tobruk. If we allow him to get 
round the Agheila corner again, I 
think he’s home for the duration, and 
all our efforts will be in vain. 

The battle was of course quite the 
hottest I’ve ever been in,} but it only 
lasted a few days, and one did feel 
things were going according to plan— 
and a good plan at that—and that one 
was getting forward at last instead of 
the eternal retrograde movement. 

The weather was pleasantly warm 
and summery until two days ago, when 
suddenly the heavens were wrought 
asunder, and we were inundated for 
a day and a night with’ drenching rain 
coupled with a biting wind. We 
were already on the move, and had 
to travel most of that night too; 
so by next morning every single 
article in each vehicle was standing 
in water, and we looked as bedraggled 
a bunch of ruffians as you could 
wish to see—especially me in my 
furs—my sheepskin coat, which was 
the only coat I had with me. Winter 





1 ‘The Times’: ‘‘ Until the afternoon of the 3rd a ferocious armoured battle raged. . . . 
By evening it was all over; Rommel’s Africa Korps had been decisively beaten and was in 


full fight.” 
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will soon be upon us. The wind 
is already acquiring a whip o’ nights, 
and I’m bunging on winter woollies 
as hard as I can. I shan’t forget 
last winter in a hurry, such a pain- 
ful, contradiction to all we had be- 
lieved about the desert. I’ve got me 
a Balaclava, sheepskin coat, plus a 
thick German greatcoat, stockings in- 
stead of socks, and so on. All I want 
now is a pair of those perfect fleece- 
lined flying-boots, which a lot of people 
wear out here—they of course are 
undoubtedly ultimate heaven! The 
very best wishes to you, my dears, for 
a happy and cheerful Christmas and 
a very good New Year, and may we 
all be together again by the time it’s 
out. I suppose there is some chance, 
but we'll just have to wait and see. 


10th November 1942. 

We seem to have paused for a few 
days to get ourselves organised. Well, 
I suppose we can say the first three 
phases of the battle are over—the 
assault on the minefields, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy infantry, and the 
armoured battle; now there remains 
the pursuit. Others have gone on to 
do that—our réle was the destruction 
of the enemy armour, which I think we 
did pretty satisfactorily. It now re- 
mains to be seen whether we shall nail 
him before he can send over reinforce- 
ments. I am also eager to know how 
soon we shall be cracking on—or 
*hackin’’ on, as this Brigade say— 
across the water. It’s the greatest pos- 
sible fun having my own Troop at last. 
I can’t say I expected it for a good time, 
but it has come suddenly, and it’s all 
very agreeable. I feel we have as 
fine a tradition to live up to as any 
other Troop in the regiment, which 
always helps. I’ve some of the old 
men that came abroad with us who 
have now been through three big cam- 
paigns, so there’s quite a steady 
foundation to work on. One day 
when we come home you must come 
and see us. We ought to be quite good 
by then ! 


16th November 1949, 
Nothing much since I wrote las, 
The weather has been quite fo, 
again—rain yesterday, last night, and 
today, with a piercing north-west 
wind. It’s so uncomfortable when 
one’s on the move—everything gets 
drenched and it takes days to dry 
off. We all feel very chary of fighting 
in that grim country round Agheila 
where we had such a bad time a 
year ago. It’s an ideal place to 
hold, what with a very considerable 
belt of impenetrable sand-dunes and 
south of that the salt marshes round 
Marada. Still, this really does look 
like the final count. We listened-in 
last night to the church bells ringing 
in England—a very great pleasure, 
as it was the closest we had felt to 
home for a long time. What an excel- 
lent show! I always felt Winston's 
propaganda was impeccable, and 
I’m sure of it now. The chaps of 
course are in great form, mainly 
because they feel for the first time 
that they are several steps nearer 
home, and that this happy state is 
mainly their doing. I’m in very good 
health, though wishing heartily that 
the coming winter was behind us—the 
desert can be so miserable. 


21st November 1942. 

We try to send canteen trucks right 
back to the rear to buy cigarettes for 
the chaps, and naturally we always 
collect as much for the Troop a 
possible. Life is so very barren and 
uncomfortable, and a few canteen 
stores make all the difference. Besides, 
now that we draw away daily from our 
bases, rations are becoming thinner 
and hardier, and during this cold 
weather the chaps’ appetites do over- 
step what H.M. allows us. I’m in 
good form and very happy with my 
Troop, working hard to carry on 
S. E.’s tradition. He was such a very 
first-rate gunner apart from anything 
else ; and though there are now very 
few of his Troop left with me, we are 
managing, I think, to keep the standard 
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up. I’ve only one subaltern, my G.P.O., 
who joined us from England in Sep- 
tember. 
26th November 1942. 

Four days ago I received an enor- 
mous bundle of mail, which when 
counted came out as fifty-four letters, 
all posted in England between October 
1941 and August 1942, mostly from 
you. So that may give you some idea 
of how many letters I was getting 
during the summer, and why I was so 
completely out of the picture. We 
are all in great form and already 
laying plans for an enormous Christmas 
dinner, worthy of ‘second year in- 
habitants,’ though I suppose it’s more 
than likely that we shan’t be able to 
eat it on the right day. Desert still 
very much as it was last year ; weather 
mild but threatening to be really cold 


s00N. 
29th November 1942. 


I can’t say I’ve ever felt more soberly 
confident about the situation this end. 
Though there are still one or two nuts 
to crack open, I can’t believe they will 
rival the first nut of the campaign, which 
We 


broke open pretty satisfactorily. 
are making certain of a real Christmas 
diner this time after the acute dis- 
comforts of last year, and I think it 


promises to be a good one. We've 
sent a subaltern all the way back with 
plenty of money, who ought to be 
back again at the end of next week. 
He, poor devil, lost all his kit during the 
battle, and so had to go back to get 
something to stand up in. I lost a bit, 
but nothing worth worrying about 
unduly, and as I’ve now got one of the 
Battery’s best servants to look after 
me, I’m really more comfortable than 
I've ever been before: he’s a valet in 
civil life—most superior. I shall be 
hopelessly spoilt by the end of the war. 
I've just been wallowing in one of the 
most heavenly hot baths I’ve ever had, 
and with a change into clean clothes I 
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feel better than I have for months. 
At the moment we are sitting within 
a thousand yards of a good well, so 
I splashed about in three gallons of 
scalding water. E. washed all my 
clothes, and I broke into a new cake 
of Vinolia, so you can see in what 
comfort and luxury I’m living at the 
moment. E. is a gem and really knows 
how to do things. Of course it’s ‘our 
laundry’ and ‘our change of linen,’ 
and he really does anticipate one’s 
wants. 

It is rather a joy being a Troop 
Commander, if only because my chaps 
seem to expect me to live in very 
grand style and not to do all the 
domestic labours a Section Com- 
mander has to cope with—checking 
their vehicle and gun stores, emergency 
rations and so on. All that was my 
staple diet as a Subaltern and a good 
deal more besides. But, all said and 
done, life is no cushier than before. 
In fact the reverse is true, though it’s 
so infinitely more engrossing that 
somehow one doesn’t notice the addi- 
tional headaches. The Troop is like a 
little army of my own, which can, if 
desired, buzz off into the blue for a 
month or more, fight its own little 
battles, and do its stuff as a self- 
contained unit. I suppose complete 
happiness is never attainable during a 
war of death, destruction and grief, or 
when the mind is as totally stagnant 
as mine has become since the war 
started, but in my small way I seem 
to have got as near to it as is possible, 
given these conditions and the gulf 
between you all and me. It’s a real 
job, it’s all-absorbing, it has a high 
standard of values as its core, it’s 
constantly changing and is therefore 
invigorating and stimulating, and it’s 
active and completely healthy. A 
Troop of Horse Artillery—how right 
S. E. was when he said it was the 
finest command in the British Service. 





“AN ADDRESS WILL BE GIVEN...” 


BY JOAN CLARKSON. 


In the course of my misspent youth 
there was a time when I was without 
employment, and though not entirely 
without visible means of subsistence, 
sufficiently near to that deplorable 
state to welcome any method of obtain- 
ing money, short of active crime. 

There was a General Election pending 
in the not far distant future, and I 
learned that the Conservative Party 
was prepared to train speakers of 
approved political faith and employ 
them at the rate of a guinea a day and 
expenses. 

The idea was not without its appeal. 
I had never spoken a word in public, 
but my political faith—in so far as I 
had one—verged upon the reactionary 
Tory. It derived from association 
with those despised beings the landed 
gentry, sometimes called the Idle 
Rich, who on close acquaintance usually 
prove to be neither rich nor idle, but 
hard-working and acutely conscious 
of their responsibility towards the 
welfare of their tenants and their 
property. 

With this background I presented 
myself at the headquarters of the Con- 
servative Central Office, and was duly 
enrolled for a speaker’s course of 
training. 

The training was sound. We were 
taken in classes and taught the funda- 
mentals: that a speech was not a 
rambling, disjointed cataract of words, 
but something with a form. It should 
have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, and the speaker should never 
forget the golden rule of speech- 
making: ‘“‘Stand up, speak up, and 
then shut up.” 

We were called on to make practice 
‘speeches in the class, and the charming, 
gifted woman who taught us—alas! 
she died in the flower of her prime soon 


after—did not suffer fools gladly or at 
all. More than once have I know 
her to enact the most devastating and 
audible yawns, groaning “I am s% 
bored !”’ as she did so, and I recollect 
myself being checked in my rolling 
periods by the sound of gentle yet 
unmistakable snores. They proceeded 
from the instructress, whose head was 
propped on one hand and whose eyes 
were closed in slumber, real or feigned. 
Whichever it was, it had the effect 
of driving every thought out of my 
mind and wellnigh the breath out of 
my body. Dumb with indignation I 
came to an abrupt halt. 

“Go on,” said the sleeping beauty 
without troubling to open her eyes. 
“It is deadly dull, but your voice is 
quite soothing.” 

The rest of the class, of course, 
found these interludes highly entertain- 
ing, and between the irony of the 
mentor and the chaff of one’s fellow 
victims proficiency came apace. It was 
not long before I found myself free of 
the instruction class, on the pay-roll, 
and in active employment. 

One was told the date, time, .and 
place of the meeting, and, if there 
were a meal or a night’s lodging in- 
volved, that So-and-so would provide 
hospitality. Usually, in addition, “‘ You 
will be met at the station.” 

These slender clues were all one had 
to show whether one were to lodge in 
castle or cottage ; and from them and 
an intelligent study of the address I 
had to decide whether to pack an 
evening frock and the silver-backed 
hair-brushes or to travel with n0 
luggage beyond a comb and a tooth- 
brush. 

Sometimes I was waited on by butlers 
with champagne; sometimes I ate 
bread and cheese and helped to wash 
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up the plates afterwards. Being met 
at the station varied from an enormous 
car with chauffeur, to ‘ Dad,’ a sturdy 
son of toil, who seized my modest 
dressing-case in a hand like a shoulder 
of mutton, and talked without stop- 
ping about the chances of the local 
football team until we reached his 
spotless cottage and I was given into 
the care of ‘Mum,’ whom I adored on 
sight. She sat me down on a chair 
in her kitchen and proceeded to make 
mounds of the most wonderful feather- 
light pancakes, upon which she then 
fed me to repletion. I-should dearly 
have loved to assist at their manu- 
facture and so perhaps learn the secret 
of their perfection, but I had been set 
to mind the baby, and that in itself 
was a full-time job. 

Occasionally the night’s lodging pro- 
vided a surprise. One bitter winter’s 
afternoon a car bore me from a wayside 
station to a warm and comfortable 
country house where my hostess re- 
ceived me in a charming library, and 
before a glowing fire of apple-logs gave 
me hot and welcome tea. 

It was always a little difficult in 
the first few moments of a new acquaint- 
ance to find a subject of conversation, 
but as I drank my tea I noticed that 
the books upon which the firelight 
flickered so pleasingly seemed all to 
bear upon medical science. I hazarded 
the suggestion that my absent host 
might be a doctor. 

“Yes,”’ said my hostess, ‘“‘ my hus- 
band is an alienist. He has a few 
resident patients here, but, of course,”’ 
she added reassuringly, ‘“‘ they are in 
aseparate wing and you will not come 
in contact with them.” 

I was young, and the word ‘ alienist ’ 
was unfamiliar. But the titles of the 
books around me were plain to read. 
Iwas in a private lunatic asylum. . . . 

It was that wicked winter of 1928- 
1929, when, for the first and probably 
the last time in my life, I saw the sea 
feeze along the coast of Kent. Little 
pancakes of mushy ice formed along 
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the tide edge, increasing until it was 
all a kind of brash; the tide seeming 
as if it were slowed, clogged, moving 
with difficulty 

The private lunatic asylum was 
frost-bound. Not a pipe would yield 
a drop of water, and washing was per- 
force reduced to the amenities of a 
pint jug in the bedroom. Judging by 
the larve and vegetable flotsam con- 
tained therein, the pint must have been 
obtained by melting ice from the rain- 
water butt. 

I had three days of this, and then 
moved on to an old, rambling house 
in an East Anglian town, where my 
host and hostess were persons of 
affluence and influence, who had, if 
one read the signs aright, risen by their 
own efforts from an estate a good deal 
more lowly. P 

Personally I have a considerable 
regard for the self-made. It implies 
initiative and tenacity of purpose in 
a competitive world, qualities which 
should command at least respect and 
often admiration. And I defy anyone 
to cast aspersions on this couple. 
They were pillars of support to every 
local charity, and their child-like 
pleasure in helping their neighbours 
while at the same time enjoying the 
good things of this world was a joy to 
behold. If aspirates were in short 
supply, you could find the same thing 
among our legislators, and what are 
aspirates valued against kindliness of 
heart ? 

The warmth and hospitality of my 
welcome was unequalled. It was 
mid-winter, but there were roses, 
exquisite apricot-coloured ones, in my 
bedroom, and a roaring fire burning 
in the hearth. A selection of new 
books stood by the bed; a silver box 
beside them contained biscuits lest I 
should hunger in the night. There was 
a bottle of lavender water on the 
dressing-table. 

Yet in all this kindliness and fore- 
thought one thing was lacking. After 
my three days in the frozen Bedlam 
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I was woefully unwashed, and I wanted 
—nay, I needed—a bath more than 
anything else in the world. 

No mention of a bath was made, 
either that night or next morning, but 
as large jugs of steaming water were 
brought thrice daily to my bedroom, 
it did not look as though my present 
abode were afflicted with frozen pipes. 

I approached my hostess cautiously 
on the subject next day. No, she said, 
they had been fortunate, and none of 
their pipes had frozen. 

“Then I wonder,” I said diffidently, 
‘* whether I might have a bath ?” 

‘““A bath?” exclaimed my hostess, 

apparently unable to believe her own 
ears. 
It did not seem to me such a very 
outrageous request and I really was 
in great need, so I boldly persisted in 
my supplication. 

** Well now, yes,”’ agreed my hostess, 
recovering her poise. ‘‘ A ’ot bath does 
freshen you up.” 

I received this startling comment 
with what calm I could, and was later 


made free of the most magnificent 
bathroom I have ever seen outside a 
sanitary engineer’s showrooms. Water 
came from above, below, and either 
side at the bather’s whim, and from 
every conceivable type of tap, shower, 


spray, and jet. There was, however, 
a noticeable lack of the usual appoint- 
ments proper to a bathroom, such as 
chair, bath-mat, or soap. The place 
looked strangely unused. 

I cast my garments upon the floor— 
in default of anywhere else to put 
them—and wallowed luxuriously, pon- 
dering the while my hostess’s strange 
reaction to my simple request. Taking 
it in conjunction with the apparently 
hitherto unused state of the bathroom, 
one might have leapt to the libellous 
conclusion that she did not wash. 
The evidence of one’s own senses was 
enough to refute this calumny, but 
why anyone should perform ablu- 
tions presumably in a basin when a 
bath of magnificent proportions lay 
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to hand defeated me. But as one ca 
obviously not greet one’s hostess 4 
the dinner-table with the inquiry, 
*“Why do you never have a bath?” 
the mystery remained unsolved. 

The meetings at which I was en. 
ployed to speak might be in any plac 
from a factory to an open street, but 
for the most part they were held in 
village halls, parish rooms, and Women‘ 
Institutes. Thither the public wa 
lured by promises of buns and tea or 
sandwiches and lemonade, according 
to the hour, and such entertainment 
as was available. Amid galaxies of 
local talent in song, recitation, and 
renderings on the piano, the programme 
inevitably contained the item, “ An 
Address will be given by .. .,” and 
there one was, only too plainly, the 
powder in the jam. Not that th 
Committee appeared to consider the 
speaker in that light. On the con 
trary, Royalty could not have bea 
received with more deference and ho- 
pitality, but the addressees, so to speak, 
had no illusions, bearing with patient 
fortitude what they regarded, appar: 
ently, as a fair price to pay for refresh: 
ment, a good gossip and Mrs Brown’ 
Gladys playing her piece. 

In a way the women’s afternow 
meetings were the dullest. All present 
were members of the local Conservative 
Association and therefore presumably 
sound Conservatives. One was preach: 
ing to the converted, which is never al 
inspiring occupation. 
could really hope to do was to explain 
the principles and actions of the Party 
in simple language and in such a way 
that the members of one’s audience 
might discuss the points with thei 
neighbours and friends. 

Nothing at all dramatic was happel 
ing in the political world at the moment. 
War clouds were still in the womb 0 
Time, and practically nobody in this 
country had yet heard of Hitler. He 
was there, though, and it was in thi 
very same year that an old Germal 
lady living in Bavaria uttered to ™ 
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the prophetic words, ‘‘ This man Hitler 
will be the ruin of Germany.” 

But this was not yet, and home 
politics were concentrated on pensions, 
uemployment, Empire trade, and 
similar domestic concerns. 

Audiences varied greatly in size, in 
quality, and in their likes and dislikes. 
Qne soon learned to discard the pre- 
pared speech or even the prepared 
subject. On one occasion I remember 
arriving at a village with instructions 
from Headquarters to speak on Widows’ 
Pensions and being greeted with a wail 
from the local Chairman, ‘“‘ But we’ve 
had Widows’ Pensions twice running 
already!” So naturally I jettisoned 
the subject there and then and extem- 
porised on something else. After that 
Inever prepared anything. 

You get the ‘feel’ of an audience 
before you utter a word. Every public 
speaker or stage player will know 
what I mean, though the thing itself 
defies definition. You can tell whether 
the audience is friendly or hostile, 
bored or interested, and the extent 
and nature of its sense of humour. 
Make an audience laugh, and you can 
do anything with it that you please. 

Sometimes it was like talking to a 
pile of logs. Not a smile, not a groan, 
not a spark of response could I get 
out of them. Uphill work this, and 
tiring. 

Local prejudices, too, provided dread- 
ful unexpected traps for the unwary, 
and into one of these I fell heavily. 

A beneficent Government had 
recently passed an Act making it 
possible to legitimatise a child born 
out of wedlock by the subsequent 
marriage of its parents. This law 
had obtained in the Roman juris- 
prudence, and, moreover, it existed in 
practically every civilised community 
except our own. It seemed to me a 
worthy work, and one long overdue, 
to pass this Act, so I chose to use it 
a an example of the interest which a 
Conservative administration showed in 
the welfare of the people. 
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But I had reckoned without the 
prejudices of my working-class audi- 
ence. I had hardly got into my stride 
before there were murmurings in several 
parts of the hall. I could hear the 
words, ‘‘ Shame !”’ and “‘ Disgusting !”’ 
among a general buzz of disapproval. 
A group of intensely respectable-looking 
matrons went ostentatiously out. I 
was at a loss to understand the evident 
unpopularity of my remarks until 
some enlightenment came from an 
indignant female voice in the shadows 
to one side of the hall. 

“If the lidy wants to talk about 
barstards,” it said with devastating 
directness, “let ’er go and talk in 
Roper’s Rents. They ’ave ’em there.” 

An appreciative snigger and cries 
of “ That’s right” followed. It was 
borne in upon me that my audience 
assumed that my remarks were directed 
to them personally, than which nothing 
was farther from my thoughts. A 
merciful Chairman brought my speech 
to an untimely close by announcing 
that tea would be served at once. 

Central Office—which appeared to 
have a remarkably efficient intelligence 
service—gave me a severe rap over 
the knuckles for this episode, which 
they regarded as resulting from “ lack 
of tact.” ~ i 

Misunderstanding was not always 
confined to audiences. Once, at least, 
I suffered a sad disappointment 
myself. é 

It would have been better had I 
remembered the classic warning of 
Humpty Dumpty’s, “When J use a 
word it means just what I choose it to 
mean,’ when I assented enthusiastic- 
ally to one hostess’s remark that I 
should probably be glad of a drink 
when we got back from the meeting, 
and that she had given orders accord- 
ingly. It really was most kind. The 
country district was a remote one. The 
night was bitter, with a thin north- 
east wind; the hall had been damply 
cold, and the assembled multitude 
about as responsive as a load of turnips. 
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There was a journey back in a draught- 
ridden local bus through which the 
wind licked like a blade of steel. My 
mind went ahead to the promised 
drink, savouring in anticipation the 
grateful warmth of mulled claret or 
even (in a wild flight of fancy) rum 
punch. It was therefore somewhat of 
an anticlimax to enter an already 
chilling room and find, standing before 
the dead ashes in the grate, a large 
jug of tepid cocoa with a thick skin 
congealing on top. 

Evening meetings were usually more 
lively than afternoon ones. For one 
thing, they were attended by a more 
general assortment of the inhabitants 
and not composed of strict Party 
members. For another, the men were 
free to come in the evenings, and they 
were bolder than the women and 
readier to ask questions, raise objec- 
tions, or indulge in a little heckling. 

Heckling was a subject upon which 
I found my friends most inquisitive. 
Was I ever heckled ? Wasn’t I afraid 
of being heckled ? How did I deal 
with hecklers ? 

The true heckler, the person who 
attends a meeting solely for the purpose 
of interrupting and disturbing the 
proceedings, must not be confused 
with the genuine objector or questioner. 
The latter may be in any part of the 
hall, and often has a personal griev- 
ance, real or imaginary. He can usually 
be satisfied, either with a reasoned 
answer to his query or a promise that 
his particular difficulty shall be re- 
ferred to higher authority. Some that 
I encountered had a pathetic belief 
that a political speaker was endowed 
with power which ranged from the 
instant production of a disability 
pension to the removal of the Jewish 
race from the face of the globe. 

But the real heckler is another 
matter. He—it is usually a man or 
@ group of men, and young and irre- 
sponsible at that—invariably takes up 
position at the back of the hall. From 
this vantage-point come shouts and 
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ribaldry, whistles, cat-calls, and que. 
tions of the ‘‘ Does your mother knoy 
you're out ?” category. 

Persistent heckling is annoying. | 
breaks the continuity of thought, and 
therefore of speech ; and if the speaker's 
temper gets frayed the heckler wins, 
hands down. 

Personally, I found that the bes 
plan was temporarily to abandon the 
speech and deal with the heckler. An 
audience is generally anti-heckler, and 
if you can score off the interrupters the 
rest of the crowd will back you up 
and the noisy element tends to fade 
out of the door. Perhaps the strategic 
position at the back of the hall is taken 
with that line of retreat in view. 

At one evening meeting attended 
largely by factory hands there was 
most persistent band of loutish youths 
who evidently had come bent on mis- 
chief. I tried various means of quelling 
them, without the smallest success; 
my voice would not carry through the 
racket they were making. I had to 
get a hearing, so I adopted a ruse. 
Making a gesture of despair to my 
audience, I stepped back from the front 
of the platform and turned to my 
Chairman. 

I hope and believe my tormentor 








thought that I was about to burst into 
tears. At all events there was a sudden 
and complete silence, which was what 
I wanted. 

Addressing the Chairman, but pitch- 
ing my voice to carry through the 
hall, I said: ‘‘ Mr Chairman, I had 
planned to finish my speech well 
before the pubs close, but———’’ I got 
no further. A storm of applause rent 
the hall, and voices were heard shout- 
ing, “‘ Never mind them — — —” 
(two adjectives and a noun); “you 
carry on, Miss.” A couple of stalwart 
Mavvies rose and proceeded in 4 
menacing manner towards the breakers 
of the peace, but these, aware that 
popular feeling was against them, had 
already departed into the night. There 
was no more trouble, and the meeting 
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was honourably concluded a good half- 
hour before closing time. 

Open-air meetings were a form of 
refined torture. One was led to some 
street corner, or even an island site 
at a busy road junction, and there 
minions erected a species of portable 
pulpit which looked like the result of 
a mésalliance between a soap-box and 
a medieval pillory. 

Mounted upon this unattractive ros- 
trum, and feeling naked to the winds of 
heaven and to any rotten fruit that 
might be in season, one bellowed 
messages of hope and good cheer into 
empty space. One bellowed in order 
to overcome the roar of traffic, and in 
a short time the empty space filled 
with such idle persons as were within 
hearing. It is extraordinary how many 
people there are at any given moment 
who appear to have nothing to do. 

The maddening thing about these 
open-air affairs was that one was, as 
it were, chained to the lectern, whereas 
one’s audience was free to come and 
go. Come and go it did: a shifting 
population of idlers, and the local 
wits had a habit of loosing their shafts 
and departing, leaving one impotent 
to retort and at the mercy of the 
inevitable gale of laughter which swept 
through the crowd. 

These street corner meetings were 
such a strain on the speakers’ vocal 
cords, and the audiences were so 
fluid, that Central Office introduced 
a loud-speaker van for open-air work, 
and, as far as I was concerned, disaster 
immediately followed. 

The theory of the loud-speaker van 
was that by its aid you could reach, 
without effort, people in their own 
homes engaged in their daily occupa- 
tions—the housewife in her kitchen, 
the shoemaker at his last, the scholar 
in his study—without their having 
to exert themselves in any way. The 
team consisted of the van’s driver, 
who was also a competent electrician, 
myself as the piéce de résistance, and 
a troupe of about six young men and 
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maidens, who would distribute literae 
ture through the letter-boxes in the 
area, honoured by our visit. 

Thus organised, we made our way 
to a quiet street in a respectable 
suburb and prepared to deliver political 
pabulum to the occupants of two rows 
of small, prim houses with neat little 
front gardens and discreetly lace- 
curtained windows. There was not a 
soul about, and the only other living 
thing in the street was a horse, dozing 
placidly in a baker’s van. 

The microphone, an object like an 
old-fashioned watch, was slung round 
my neck on its flex, and I was bidden 
to speak in no more than conversa- 
tional tones, since the amplifier—which 
was guaranteed to carry a quarter of 
a mile and penetrate closed doors and 
windows—would do the rest. 

It was uncanny, speaking to an empty 
void, but I pulled myself together and 
began, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen.” 

The amplifier was only too efficient. 
My winged words went forth in a 
shattering roar—‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN.” 

The only thing perhaps more startled 
than myself was the baker’s van horse, 
which awoke from its siesta with a 
convulsive leap and promptly fell flat 
on its face. 

Pandemonium ensued. All my 
countrywoman’s instinct was to render 
aid and comfort to the horse, and to 
that end I sprang from my seat in the 
van. But I had forgotten the micro- 
phone strung about my neck, and the 
flex brought me up short, like a dog 
at the end of its chain. 

I lost my head completely and said 
“Damn!” with an emphasis which 
was deplorable when delivered—as it 
instantly was—fortissimo by the ampli- 
fier, intent on covering its quarter- 
mile. 

No one had the sense to switch off 
the current, so that the agonised and 
amplified sounds of my strangulation 
filled the neighbourhood while I fought 
to release myself from the convolu- 
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-tions of that infernal flex. My col- 
leagues and partners in crime had 
rushed in a body to the horse and were 
soothing the prostrate beast and fever- 
ishly struggling with harness which 
they did not understand. One, more 
bright-witted than the rest, found and 
prised the baker’s boy off the back 
doorstep, where he was dallying with 
a pretty maid-servant, and brought 
him back to the scene of confusion 
surrounding his van. By the time I 
had at length freed myself from the 
serpentine coils of my accursed machine, 
the baker’s boy had magicked the 
horse on to its feet by the single word 
*“H’up!” and had himself been pla- 
cated with half a crown (subsequently 
charged up as ‘expenses’). The 
neighbourhood was still miraculously 
deserted, and we withdrew. 

Whether this episode did get to the 
ears of Central Office and prove the 
last straw, I do not know, but shortly 
after it my employment ceased. I was 
not surprised, as I had long been 
riding for a fall. 

I was much too reactionary Tory 
for the veiled Socialism towards which 
the Conservative Party was already 


heading at a canter. In my obstinacy 
I refused to subscribe to the official 
theory that soft pap, soothing syrup, 
and promises of a new heaven and 
new earth were the only suitable dict 
for voters. I believed then, as nov, 
that the British working class as 4 
whole was a level-headed body which 
could take and digest the strong meat 
of unpleasant facts. To them I referred 
to the dole as the dole, an obscenity 
which gave Central Office fits. [ 
repeated the offence on more than 
one occasion, knowing well how the 
self-respecting—which is to say the 
vast majority—loathed the dole and 
despised those who lived by it and 
exploited it. I committed, I confess it, 
other similar indecencies, and the day 
came when Central Office tired of 
fainting in coils and reprimanding me. 
I would not preach what I did not 
believe, and there could be only one 
consequence. Nothing so rough and 
vulgar as the sack, but I was just 
quietly dropped. Central Office was 
perfectly justified : I asked for it and 
I got it. I was their paid servant, and 
there were no recriminations. 
It was fun while it lasted. 
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SWAN 
BY R. J. 


WHEN we reach the sere and yellow 
our early years stand out with ever- 
increasing clearness, and as my youth 
belonged to an era when English 
farmers and their thoroughbred stock 
led the world I would like to recall 
those men and their times before it is 
too late; if only for those who still 
remember with delight a _ well-filled 
countryside and who now view with 
regret the miles of poor grass and empty 
pastures—the commonest sight in any 
parish today. It is true that since the 
war started millions of acres have re- 
verted to the plough, but the old type 
of farmer, his methods and ways of 
living have gone, never to return. 

I come of farming stock. For well 
over a hundred years my forebears, 
yeomen farmers to a man, lived and 
worked on the land, saw light and died 
under the same roof-tree, and for that 
space of time they farmed the same 
two thousand acres. It is of them, 
their work and recreation, that I 
write, for they truly represented the 
bulk of their contemporaries. 

The Church owned our six farms, for 
which a yearly rental of £2 an acre 
was paid, so it speaks well of their 
industry and ability as well as for the 
state of farming then, that they could 
hold so large an acreage for so long 
without any further capital outlay 
after the initial cost of taking over and 
stocking those farms with pedigree 
stock and horse teams, threshing plant, 
a steam plough, and other gear; but 
when war came well over a thousand 
of those acres grew little but docks 
and thistles, another three hundred 
let vicariously at 10s. an acre, and the 
old home, its granaries, tithe-barn and 
oast-houses harboured nothing but rats 
and an odd tramp—and thereby sup- 
plies the theme of this lament. 

Were it an isolated case the tale 
would not be worth the telling, but it 
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is not so, for reasons which will appear 
later ; but for the moment let us turn 
to a more pleasing side of the picture 
and to when farmers had no thought of 
failing markets and falling prices, and 
whose lives were worth living in every 
sense of the word. 

Wheat and wool, with the usual 
rotation of crops peculiar to sheep and 
corn, were ever the main planks in our 
farming programme, while barley, hops, 
and malting were the chief side-lines, 
though in later years a milk round and 
poultry were added ; so it can be seen 
that little was left untried to keep the 
ball a-rolling. 

I can imagine any reader who knows 
something of modern farming, its diffi- 
culties and labour problems, thinking 
that all this would be too much for 
one pair of shoulders to cope with, but 
it has to be remembered that in those 
days not only did both master and man 
work hard, but each knew his job 
thoroughly, so the varied tasks were 
done efficiently and without waste of 
time ; and as son followed father in an 
unbroken line among the farm-hands, 
the work became almost second nature 
to most, whether it was shepherding, 
in the maltings, or out on the fields. 

It was very uncommon, too, for 
anyone to take up farming without 
having experience and sufficient capital 
to tide over several bad or indifferent 
years: both necessary precautions in 
our erratic climate and because of the 
losses inseparable from breeding live- 
stock; but if modern memoirs on the 
subject are anything to go by, these 
safeguards have mostly been con- 
spicuous by their absence of late. 

In the family, sons were always 
plentiful, and until my generation at 
least none had any thought or ambition 
but to become successful farmers, so 
that all work was tackled to that end 
—from cold-shoeing a half-broken colt 
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and ploughing our stiff clay with a 
four-horse team to learning how to 
judge and price corn and livestock or 
cutting and laying a hedge, that most 
difficult of all tasks on a farm to do 
decently. None of the boys were 
allowed to start on their own until 
they were efficient, but once that, the 
money was forthcoming, a farm was 
chosen, and the lad moved in. 

The week-day programme at home 
never varied, winter and summer. 
Breakfast was at seven, a packet of 
sandwiches for the mid-day snack lay 
on the hall table, and all went 
their different ways over the farms 
until they met again for dinner at six 
o’clock, when the day’s work and the 
morrow’s plan would be discussed. 

In these parlous times it does not do 
to think overmuch about those dinners 
when fourteen of us put our legs under 
the mahogany after long hours in the 
open; for when we had finished with 
them there would be but little left of 
a twenty-pound sirloin or a large 
saddle of mutton, and even in pre-war 
days it was almost impossible to find 
such joints as were the rule when I 
was a boy. 

No mutton ever came to table until 
it had been hung in a cool cellar or in 
the ice-house for at least a fortnight ; 
uncut sirloins, with their natural juices 
intact, stood cold on the sideboard, 
while hams were so cured that they 
retained their flavour after a year or 
longer among the kitchen rafters. 

We raised, killed, and dressed all 
our meat. Bread, cheese, and beer 
were of our own making, and the fruits 
of the earth were both varied and 
abundant. It may be thought that 
catering for so large a family, its 
guests, and odd pupils would be some- 
thing of a trial for the distaff side ; 
but it was really quite simple, as 
every eldest son brought his bride back 
to the old home, where she had the 
benefit of his mother’s experience and 
the help of wise old cooks, who seldom 
left us except for their own marriage. 
This arrangement might not suit every- 
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one, but it certainly seemed to work 
with our people. 

There were plenty of saddle horse 
in the stables, but, unlike many other 
farmers, we always walked from fied 
to field and from farm to farm, no 
matter whether five or twenty mile 
had to be covered, and the reason for 
this is not far to seek. 

There is only one infallible way of 
judging when land is ripe for any par. 
ticular farming operation in winter or 
spring, and that is by walking over it 
daily, and this applies particularly to 
a clay soil, where a day early or late 
may make all the difference to success, 
besides which few riders can spot the 
many small but necessary jobs that 
require doing if a place is to be well 
run—a choked land drain in a ditch, 
the ewe struck behind by blowflies (for 
sheep invariably face a horse), the 
hedgehog asleep in a ravished par- 
tridge’s nest, and the many more. And 
no matter how good your men may 
be, they are more likely to see eye to 
eye with you at ground level, and, 
“where the master’s eye is, the horse 
grows fat.”’ 

Curiously enough, if that old adage 
is taken literally, the reverse was 
often the case; for if a horse was fat 
it showed that the master’s eye had 
not been on his corn-bin, as even the 
best of carters could scarcely ever be 
trusted with the key of the granary. 

Experientia docet applies very much 
to farming, so in order to understand 
how much a farmer has to learn, let 
us take an ordinary day’s round over 
the land: one that, except for minor 
details, might have occurred at any 
time down the years. 

It is a dry day of March. The home 
flock of Romney Marsh ewes, four 
hundred strong and all in the ‘ flock 
book,’ are lambing down in the park. 
Already there has been a nice crop 
of twins and ewe lambs, only an odd 
one has been lost, and the weather so 
far has been kind. We lamb late with 
this breed because they give wool 
and big mutton, and are too slow in 


' 
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growing to produce lambs big enough 
for the Easter trade. 

As to the wool, a good clip in those 
days paid well, with an average fleece 


weighing up to five pounds and wool . 


round about two shillings a pound ; 
but later, when wide-world competition 
erept in, the price fell until it was 
down to sixpence or even less, and 
with refrigerated mutton and lamb 
from the Antipodes and elsewhere 
entering the market, sheep-farming 
here on any large scale became a 
liability instead of an asset. We hung 
on to our flock of 800 ewes to the very 
last, for it had always been of the very 
weft and woof of our endeavours. 

Our rams were never quite in the 
first flight at the annual sales at 
Ashford, where foreign buyers com- 
peted fiercely for the best, but on 
occasion we obtained fifty guineas for 
ram lambs from Argentine agents. 

I had been through the flock during 
the night as usual, but apart from giving 
a hand with a ewe whose twins were in 
a bad position all was well, and now 
all that was necessary was just a quiet 
stroll through the resting flock to 
check up those still on the waiting list. 
Quite a different job to when our 
Southdowns dropped their lambs in 
the depth of winter, protected from 
the cold by warm folds of straw, and 
when shepherds have sometimes lost 
both ewe and lamb in intense frosts. 

My next job is to give a hand at 
bagging up and weighing 200 sacks of 
malt for a rail order while waiting for 
a local farmer to bring in his barley, 
for each delivery had to be compared 
for quality with the bought sample. 
The maltings lay close to the farm 
buildings, so many a trial of strength 
took place in the furnace-room during 
the men’s dinner hour; for this was 
in the days before mechanical hoists 
came on the scene, and when every 
sack of corn shot in the granaries or 
barley-bins had to be manhandled up 
fights of steps, so great physical 
strength was the pride of all of us, 
master or man. Few, however, could 
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emulate my grandfather; for despite 
his 6 ft. 2 in. he could stand with 
both feet in a bushel measure and 
hoist a sack of wheat (252 lb.) from the 
ground across either shoulder. 

Out on the farm all available men 
and horses are busy at the ‘ mixens,’ 
carting and spreading manure; for 
we used no quick-action fertilisers on 
the land: only stable manure and 
the mixture of animal deposit and 
rotted straw from the yards where 
200 or more bullocks had been wintering 
and fattening on old clover and oil- 
cake after we had bought them at 
Barnet and other cattle fairs. We 
usually made the journey to Barnet 
behind a fast pair in the pheton, 
taking a week over the round trip, as 
other business intervened. The first 
night was spent at The Bull, Rochester, 
a comfortable old coaching inn and 
largely associated with the writings 
of Charles Dickens, and in the same 
narrow High Street where lived our 
wine merchant, on whom a visit was 
always paid. 

No pert youth, pencil behind ear, 
leant across a counter in the modern 
mode to serve us and to spoil the 
dignity of that panelled room, with its 
diamond panes of bottle-green glass 
set in wide bow-windows and where 
only a few polished oaken casks bespoke 
the nature of its business. The pro- 
prietor, a friend and contemporary of 
the great Victorian writer, would take 
the annual order for the pipe of port 
and the quarter-casks of brandy and 
whisky, while we exchanged news and 
sampled his brown sherry with the 
ripe Stilton in its spotless napery. 
And when all was done he would wish 
us Godspeed from his own front steps. 

We put up at another Dickens’ 
house in London, The Tabard Inn, in 
the Boro’; for it was hereabouts that 
the hop factors did business, and we 
usually had samples of the new crop to 
offer them. It was twelve miles to 
drive to Barnet along the Great North 
Road, and when we reached the fair- 
ground many hundreds of Waterford 
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and home-bred cattle, heavy draft 
horses and cobs were about to change 
hands, and it was those steers that 
would winter, knee-deep in yellow 
straw, in many a farmyard throughout 
the country ere they became roast beef. 

Never go back—to any place, for 
you are likely to rue it, as I did at 
Barnet a few years ago. None of that 
jolly crowd of farmers, dealers, and 
countrymen were to be seen on fair-day ; 
no bullocks with their swearing, sweat- 
ing drovers blocked the streets as of 
yore, and only a few coped and obvi- 
ously doped ‘ hairies’ in gypsy hands 
remained to show that this fair had 
once been one of the best of its kind, 
while the fair-ground itself was full of 
shrieking roundabouts and other amuse- 
ments reminiscent of Hampstead Heath 
on a Bank Holiday.. 

You may well ask how this came 
about. It was because the Dominions 
and other countries of vast pasturages 
were able to import beef into this 
country at a lower price than our 
farmers could afford to fatten and sell 
it on the hoof in the local market or to 
the butcher, with the consequence that 
yards lay idle, much less good fodder 
and straw were required, men had to 
be sacked, and, what was worse, the 
land was deprived of most of the manure 
that up to then had replaced the plant 
foods taken from it by previous crops. 

This, of course, took some years to 
come to a head, for farmers were 
always hoping against hope; but in 
the end this part of their business, like 
the sheep trade, ceased to exist, despite 
the fact that successive Governments 
knew precisely what was happening. 

If all the agricultural grievances 
were put into a nutshell, it would be 
found that they mainly spring from 
the fact that during the last hundred 
years or so no political party has cared 
two straws for any rural matters; 
for, unlike urban districts and towns, 
they command but few votes, and vote- 
catching was ever of primary import- 
ance to would-be jacks-in-office and 
those already installed. So it is no 
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wonder that cheap food for the masse 
outweighed the certainty of agricul. 
tural bankruptcy in their minds. 

In the piping times of peace, farming, 


. like the Services, is nobody’s child: 


what a difference appears when war 
comes on the scene, for then all of 
them are expected to do a man’s work 
—on a diet of neglect and starvation, 
One would have thought that 1914-13 
would have taught our rulers a lesson, 
but with peace the old game of laisse 
faire began again; and unless a very 
different attitude is taken up whe 
this war ceases, and farming is given 
a@ square deal, our rural districts will 
once again revert to a waste of poor 
grass and empty pastures. 

There is another aspect to this 
neglect. In the past, English capital, 
to the tune of many millions, had gone 
abroad to help build up these food- 
producing companies, whereas, had it 
been put into our own agriculture it 
would have given employment and 
higher pay to many more of our ow 
people and to the general public a 
far more nutritious meat than any 
overseas country has ever produced. 
Moreover, the home-grown article would 
have been able to compete very favour. 
ably in price with any, if only the men 
at the nation’s helm had been wiser. 

Please pardon the digression and we 
will go on to the vale, a 700-acre stretch 
of arable, hops and orchards, and some 
of the best of our land. In the hop 
garden beyond the brook, where some 
good trout lie, men are ramming in 
new poles with freshly tarred butts to 
replace broken ones round the hop- 
setts, while others are putting up wide 
strips of coconut matting round the 
outsides to serve as a ‘loo’ or wind- 
break against the winds, which, later 
on, might bruise the new hops so badly 
as to render them unsalable. In ‘8 
a bumper crop turned brown and 
useless after thrashing gales, and i 
less than three days a certain £2000 
was lost ; and as it followed on another 
total loss in the previous year, owing 
to an attack of red spider, you can 
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understand why hop-growing has been 
rightly termed the farmer’s speculation. 

Even in those days of cheap labour 
hops cost £40 an acre to produce, and 
the figure of today is nearer the £100 
mark ; for although much bigger crops 
are grown per acre now, farmers could 
not succeed without continual mechan- 
ical spraying and washing with mix- 
tures that kill the insect pests and 
prevent blight—measures unknown to 
us in earlier times. 

To turn for a moment to the subject 
of farm wages in those days. I have 
often been told by old hands that, by 
and large, they were better off in our 
day than they were until this war came 
when wages were raised to £3 a week, 
although none of them were paid more 
than 16s. a week, and in many cases 
even less. It must not be supposed, 
however, that no other money accrued 
to them through the year ; for instance, 
the old payrolls show that our chaps 
would earn anything from £5 to £10 
at haysel and harvest, while any 
special work, such as horse-breaking, 
thatching, hop-drying, and droving, 
brought in many a nimble shilling to 
their purses. In addition, all our 
cottages were rent-free and _ their 
gardens were large enough for all 
requirements ; each family received a 
joint of beef or pork at Christmas, 
according to its size, and the bag at 
the many winter rabbit shoots was 
always given to those who acted as 
beaters. Apart from that, every 
mother received half a sovereign at the 
birth of her first-born; all skim milk 
was put aside for any that cared to 
call for it; and the distaff side took 
good care that any invalid got plenty 
of calves-foot jelly and beef-tea without 
having to wait on the suggestion of the 
local medico. Nor were such gifts con- 
sidered as charity, either by the 
recipients or the giver, but rather as a 
custom that had become almost an 
inalienable right through many genera- 
tions, and as boys we were given to 
understand that later on we and our 
wives would be expected to act in loco 


parentis in the same way. All such 
things have long since gone with the 
wind, and today there is neither sym-e 
pathy nor feeling, and only the bare 
wage passes between master and man. 
All our people enjoyed hop-picking ; 
for not only was it the yearly meeting- 
place of two villages, but if the crop 
was a good one all could pay off sundry 
bills and have something left over for 
winter boots and other necessities. 
Those early days of September held 
a great charm for me, too. The morning 
walk through dewy and mushroome 
studded meadows; the sounds, scents,. 
and fruits of autumn; high mustard 
and golden grattons across the vale ; 
the quip and jest with the village 
maidens and matrons as I ‘tallied’ 
their baskets; the noon-day hush and 
the cries of “‘ Load light” and ‘“ No 
more poles” down the darkening 
alleyways of the garden as the shadows 
lengthened; the smell of the green 
hops as we rode back on the full bags 
in a farm waggon and the reek of the 
drying ones from the white cowls of 
the kilns ; bats hawking in the twilight 
and the smoke from the house-fires 
lifting straight into an evening sky. 
And here is one of the woodmen, 
busy mending gaps in the hedges that 
riders have torn, for next week brings 
the Hunt point-to-point. No modern 
meeting this, with ex-chasers and 
platers racing over bush fences, but a 
five-mile gallop over a natural country 
for heavies, light-weights, and farmers, 
all riding together and each taking 
his own line. The church will be their 
first point, and from there two miles 
away uphill to a tall flagstaff at the 
winning-post. A cup is given for each 
class, but it was the custom that if a 
heavy-weight came in first he took the 
light-weight’s as well as his own. 
What fun it all was! for all knew 
each other and most of the horses, 
and a grand day for the ‘ wreckers’ 
at the brook, with its fourteen feet of 
deepish water and a poor take-off, so 
that many failed to clear it by a 
wideish margin. Hounds would some 
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times meet there for an afternoon hunt 
after a roving dog-fox, and in the even- 
ing came the Hunt dinner. Ah, me! 

I take lunch on a gate while dis- 
cussing plans with that woodman: of 
howmany ‘cants’ of chestnut, hazel 
and ash are to be cut in the woods for 
sheep-wattles, pit-props, and the like, 
not forgetting the many faggots for the 
men’s wives; for all had their fill, free. 
February storms, too, had breached 
the bank of the brook at the flood- 
gates, so he and his mate would have 
to look out some heavy timber for 
reinforcement from the stocks of oak 
and elm boles that had been thrown 
these twenty years or more. A good 
judge of timber was that woodman, 
who would sooner chuck up his job 
than use unseasoned wood for even a 
gate-rail. 

Beyond the hops is the best cherry 


orchard, sixteen acres of White Hearts © 


and Bigarreaus, an early sort and a 
somewhat later one. Both are good 
croppers when late frosts allow, which 
is about one year in three, and being 
firm-fleshed varieties that keep well 
after picking they fetched good prices. 
We always sold soft fruit by auction 
on the trees, and those cherries would 
fetch £80 an acre in a good year. A 
welcome addition when other things 
did badly. 

Again, with fruit we had a lot of 
unfair competition from foreign growers 
—French this time—for the rail charges 
from Canterbury to London were higher 
than those our competitors had to pay 
by sea and rail from the Pas de Calais, 
and this despite many protests to the 
Ministers concerned. They were just 
not interested. And now for the other 
side of the picture. Early in this 
century some of us who had been out 
there had worked up an increasing 
trade on the Riviera for Maréchal Niel 
and other roses grown under glass, 
because local growers would or could 
not supply them with the foot to 
eighteen-inch stems required by those 
rather finicky and exotic customers. 
But later, when the business had 
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reached worth-while proportions an 
fresh glass had been put down, the 
natives protested to their Minister of 
Agriculture, with the result that one 
stroke of his pen put paid to any 
further imports of roses. He required 
no jogging or an Act of Parliament to 
protect his own folk. 

Up on Forty Acres two young horses, 
rising three, are at plough for the first 
time, so we will stand on the headland 
and watch them working up the slope 
of the hill. Both are hooked in with 
a couple of old stagers that act asa 
brake on their freshness; for as yet 
they are full of beans, though now they 
are pulling steadily, but it can be seen 
that they have lathered freely and have 
gone wide at the turns. Still, the 
furrows are dead straight, and that is 
what counts in ploughing. Those two 
ploughmen are the best we have in 
dealing with youngsters just coming 
into full work. Patience and quietness 
is the recipe. We bred every horse in 
the eight teams and spares, about 
forty in all; for it had been found, 
long before my time, that carters as 4 
whole take much more interest in the 
young ’uns coming from the mare 
they work themselves than in bought 
horses. Besides there was always a 
ready market among the brewers for 
something extra good; for they, wise 
folk, knew that there is no better ad- 
vertisement than a pair of matched 
Shires in a smart dray, with a jolly 
looking drayman handling the ribbons. 

There is no need to consult the 
calendar to know that spring is here, 
though as yet the trees show no signs 
of breaking; but the rooks are busy 
repairing or squabbling over the old 
nests in the rookery and the gull 
have departed for their own ridge and 
furrow out at sea, leaving only a few 
starlings to pick up the grubs turned 
up by the plough. On the corn Jack 
hares are standing at gaze or cantering 
hither and yon, for their month of 
courting madness is in full swing. The 
wheat, too, has lost the dull look of 
winter and now wears a dark-green 
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sheen, the sign of a growing and 
healthy plant. 

This year sees only five hundred 
acres under wheat; for we are drop- 
ping the acreage as the price falls, and 
by the advent of the new century we 
are only growing enough for our own 
requirements—thirty acres. 

The financial loss to us can best be 
realised if I give a few figures of the 
wheat production of earlier years, 
culled from the account books of my 
grandfather and my father. Between 
the years 1835-75 about a thousand 
acres were in wheat each year with 
an average yield of six quarters to 
the acre, which sold at an average 
price of 85s. per quarter. But from 
then on came the shipment of foreign 
grain, and prices dropped and sagged 
until they only ranged to about 30s. or 
below, and so, as with sheep and bul- 
locks, wheat ceased to pay a dividend. 

One of the finest sights of my early 
days was the carting of the wheat 
after it had been sold; for the day of 
the first deliveries to be put on rail at 
Canterbury was invariably a gala day 
and one that the carters made the 
most of, although I have never been 
able to find out its origin. 

The eight biggest waggons, spruced 
up and freshly painted, would roll 
through the crowded market-day streets 
each behind its team of four Shire 
horses. Every coat shone, hoofs were 
blackened, manes and tails were plaited 
with wheat straw with the ears of corn 
showing, all housing was beribboned 
and covered with brass amulets; and 
every team, harnessed in line, was 
oly controlled by the voice and whip 
of its besmocked carter, who strode 
beside the head of his leader. Would 
that such a sight could be seen today ! 

As I turned away from the plough 
two cock- pheasants in full mating 
plumage left the hedgerow to look 
for pickings among the furrows, con- 
fident, as all game birds are, in their 
mstinct that shooting was over; for 
but a few weeks back they would have 
tun a mile to avoid man. 
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As may be supposed, with so many 
and varied opportunities for sport, the 
family had always taken part in all of 
them. The biggest fool of the family 
could always shoot well, and even the 
girls knew where the biggest trout 
were, and could grass them too. All of 
us hunted with the foxhounds and 
harriers, a small pack of 20-inch beagles 
was handed down to every eldest son, 
and we bred and ran greyhounds over 
a great number of years. 

None of the latter ever ran in public ; 
they were for our own amusement and 
that of friends who also kept a dog or 
two. Every winter month saw a 
meeting, either on our land or on a 
neighbour’s, when two eight-dog events 
were run off, to be followed by an early 
dinner given by the owner of the 
ground. 

The modern touch, with its raucous 
bookies and the quarry hunted between 
lines of spectators, was entirely absent ; 
for we walked our game up in line 
over stubbles and marshes, where a 
hare could run where it pleased. It 
was a grand sight to see a pair of 
those greyhounds tearing along at 
full stretch after one of those ten- 
pound broad-backed marsh hares and 
to watch all three clearing a dyke in 
style, or to see the hare jink like 
lightning under the near bank while 
its pursuers shot over or into the water 
and became unsighted. 

Ours was always a good partridge 
country, and as we held the sporting 
rights we could keep the stock of birds 
up to a high level, and fifty-brace days 
to two guns shooting over dogs was 
common enough. 

I am lucky in that I possess all their 
game-books and notes as well as some 
of the guns they used : a fourteen- bore 
flintlock by Joe Manton, a single-barrel 
pinfire of Charles Egg, and an eight- 
bore muzzle-loading duck-gun by Boss 
among others, though all of them show 
the fine workmanship of those highly 
skilled craftsmen; and although ‘none 
of these guns were by any means the 
highest priced of their kind, yet they 
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all ‘come up’ with a balance that 
would put to shame many a hundred- 
guinea model of today, and beyond a 
thinning of their barrels from much 
firing and the dints and scars due to 
long service, they are as good now as 
when they left their makers’ shops. 

I have been fortunate, too, in par- 
ticipating in all three styles of shooting, 
and enjoyed all of them: from the 
days when Ponto and Juno, the liver 
and white pointers, both as steady as 
Time, ranged the grattons and roots 
without missing a covey or a hare, 
and when shooting over dogs went out 
and partridges were walked up in line, 
many were the good days spent in 
marching and wheeling over the 
countryside, when two hundred head 
of game would be laid out at the 
day’s end. Later, when that in its 
turn gave way to driving we were to 
find that as many more old birds were 
killed our stock improved greatly, and 
fewer barren birds were to be seen in 
normal years. 

Much ink has been spilt both for 
and against driving, but there can be 
no doubt that it provides better 
shooting, if the management and 
keepering are on the same plane, 


though to my mind it certainly lacks 


the companionship and geniality of 
those easier days and ways, though in 
these times all shooting must of neces- 
sity seem very good. 

In truth, though, whether at work 
or not, all days on a farm were good, 
until carking care and the incessant 
worry about the future crept in and we 
“saw the things we gave our lives to, 
broken,” and had to turn to less pleasing 
and hitherto unknown ways of keeping 
the wolf from the door; the peddling 
of penn’oths of milk from door to 
door, the selling of eggs and table 
birds to hotels and seaside boarding- 
houses, until they, too, went under by 
reason of competition from huge com- 
panies. 
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And what of the men? The lag 
that had grown up and old in th 
service of farming, who had marriej 
and whose families were as familig 
to us as the beasts they tended; fy 
our women-folk had ever been the fir 
to give help wherever and wheneve 
it was needed. Those men that knew 
every field and all the work thereon a 
well as they knew of the family’: 
fortunes and misfortunes; for th 
farm-hand of those times was nobody's 
fool, and current prices and cost 
were no sealed book to him as is th 
case with the average factory hand 
What was there left for them to doi 
there were no lambs to rear, no sheep 
to shear, no cattle to bed down and 
fatten, no arable to plough and harrov, 
and no corn to sow and reap and stacks 
to thatch and thrash—and all through 
no fault of theirs—or of ours. 

That was the bitter pill that w 
farmers had to swallow. Men that 
were the salt of the earth to be ‘ stool§. 
off,’ when all knew that others i 
every parish were in the same boat, 
and who realised that unless the land 
was put down to grass that we, lik 
them, would soon come to the work-§, 
house. 

In the end this decision was maée. 
The land would not be put to gras 
by us, and for one more year we would 
carry on in the old way, and so give 
everyone twelve months to look round 
for another situation while we should 
at least save something out of the 
wreck. And yet, despite the shadow 
of overdrafts and kindred ills, we 
would have hung on but for oe 
thing ; for in spite of acres of figure 
accurately drawn up by chartere 
accountants to prove that neither w 
nor anyone else could go on payilg 
on the same scale, the Church woul 
not lower the rent below the figure that 
had been paid regularly for 123 years. 

And yet I seem to have heard thet 
‘“* The greatest of these is Charity.” 
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BY A. M. G. 


THERE is much to be said for His 


efully surveys the battered remnants 
of the Afrika Korps. Perhaps, too, 
his despatches to an irate Fiihrer tell 
the same story. At all events, I think 
the Army of today’s all right. 

Doubtless, you may rejoin, but 
why? Well, paper is not unlimited 


nor is your patience, and I cannot 


year did not lie when they enticed the 
wary recruit into taking the King’s 
shilling. At least not entirely. For 
they offered one an opportunity to 
see the world with plenty of pocket 
money, and, as an added inducement, 
ample facilities for sport. In my own 
case I was not deceived. I certainly 
saw @ lot of this world under the 
Army’s kindly wegis. Indeed I almost 
saw the next one, too. 

Pocket money ? Well, yes, provided 


one’s tastes were simple and one’s - 


pocket not too large. Facilities for 
sport? Emphatically, yes, if a thun- 
derous barrage of Teutonic explosives 
appeals to one’s sporting instincts. 
There is, at least, the sporting chance 
of not being hit. 

And for the bomber it must be fun. 
The bombee, moreover, can never com- 
plain of monotony. 

But that is not the tale of the 
benefits I have gained through donning 
khaki. For I live in one of the stately 
homes of England by virtue of the 
billeting laws, my three pips, and 
gunners’ grenades. Our kindly host 
and hostess, with charming courtesy, 
have concealed what must be their 
tal feelings and made our invasion 
welcome. I love this old, old house 


with its pleasances and policies. I 
love its master’s claret and I love his 
library. And most of all do I love the 
associations which five centuries of 
history have built round the honey- 
coloured walls of my present abode. 
Great names ring out in its story. 

Kings followed the chase in the 
forests which press close to the trim 
gardens, and took their ease in the 
oak-panelled hall. And a Queen’s 
favourite gasped out his life in gloom 
and terror nearly four hundred years 
ago in this house. 

Great names there are, but none 
greater than Edward Hyde, Lord High 
Chancellor of England and first Earl 
of Clarendon. For his master, the 
second Charles, gave him this mansion 
for his pleasure, and in {thankfulness 
the Earl carved below the pediment : 
“God has made these quiet times for 
us.” But soon the winds of change 
blew chill on the all-powerful Chan- 
cellor, and he knew little but bitter 
sorrow in his fair house. One day he 
left it to die in a foreign land, bereft 
of royal favour and friends alike. Well 
might he have echoed another states- 
man’s bitter cry: “Put not thy 
trust in princes.” 

As I write his portrait looks down 
on me. The plump cheeks and fleshy 
jowl speak of good living, but the eyes, 
steady, shrewd, almost icy, tell a 
different story, For they saw a King 
of England shiver in dreary Continental 
lodgings while Cromwell held pro-regal 
sway in Whitehall. And the plump 
face was once lined and gaunt as 
starvation came very near to the 
little faithful band who had followed 
Charles into exile. I am glad to think 
that Hyde had some happiness beneath 
the roof that now shelters a boisterous 
Mess of the Royal Regiment. 
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He interests me, does my Lord of 
Clarendon. But evén more does his 
redoubtable opponent of whom not 
one in a hundred has heard. For 
Charles the King and His Highness the 
Lord Protector fought a long duel 
with their chosen weapons in the 
strange field of secret service. And 
the weapons were Edward Hyde and 
John Thurloe. 

Not a conspicuous man, Mr Thurloe. 
A quiet Essex lawyer, said his con- 
temporaries, who had never realised 
his eminence as Secretary of State to 
His Highness. But Mr Thurloe had 
other functions to perform in the great 
machine of the Commonwealth. Yor 
he was Cromwell’s chief of police and 
head of the secret service, and his 
excellence in the devious arts of 
espionage and counter-espionage has 
never been 


He was born in 1616 at Abbots: 


Roding in Essex, where his father, 
Thomas Thurloe, was rector. The 
reverend gentleman, misliking the pros- 
pects which faced the Church in the 
rising tide of Puritanism, contrived to 
educate his son on a stipend of £30 
a@ year, and in due season bound him 
apprentice at law. He must have been 
an industrious apprentice. Sitting as 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn he attracted 
the favourable notice of the great 
Chief Justice, Oliver St John, then 
ploughing his way through the early 
storms of the Civil War. 

So impressed was St John by Thur- 
loe’s capabilities that he appointed 
the young lawyer his personal secretary, 
and thereby put his foot on the ladder 
which was to lead him to the great 
offices of State. 

The times were very troublous for 
the majority of Englishmen as Charles 
the King and his Parliament stood to 
arms. But to the prudent, precise 
young barrister, who oft quoted the 
maxim of Epictetus, “Ta é’ jpiv Kai 
ta oix éf’ jpiv” (Some things are 
possible to us, others are not), the 
hurricane of the Civil War brought 
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good fortune. For he next appears y 
Secretary to the Parliamentary Com. 
missioners, when both sides, moment. 
arily exhausted, sought a treaty of 
peace at Uxbridge in 1645. 

The treaty was a dismal failure, bu 
Thurloe’s quality as an administrato 
stood out among the squabbling pro. 
tagonists of the Council table, an 
with an enhanced reputation he rm 
turned to his studious life in chamber, 

Two years later, in 1647, he wa 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and from 
then his career was steadily upward. 
Early in 1648 he was appointed to the 
lucrative office of Receiver of Fine 
under the Great Seal, which carrie 
with it the comfortable income of £350 
per annum, a salary roughly equivalent 
to £1800 today. 

So far there is little of note in 
Thurloe’s life. He was a model civil 
servant, upright in his dealings and 
blessed with the proverbial diligence 
in business which makes a man stand 
before kings. But there were no kings 
in England after that snowy day in 
January 1649 when an anointed head 
rolled on the scaffold at the behest of 
the iron men of the Parliament. And 
in gloom and terror, haste and con- 
fusion, a saddened land felt the grip 
of the Commonwealth close on the 
reins of Government. 

In Whitehall, the hub and power: 
house of the Executive, Mr Joh 
Thurloe sat sedately collecting the 
fines which the triumphant victor 
levied crushingly on the ruined cava- 
liers. Through his hands passed the 
wealth of the great noblemen o 
England as it flowed into the avid 
Treasury. 

The perfect civil servant, he sat in 
the great oak chamber of State, but 
all the time the keen eyes noted and 
the keen brain remembered. And 
other and more illustrious eyes rested 
on him when Cromwell strode past 
in the midst of armed men. 

Suddenly a hand reached down and 
plucked Mr Thurloe from his dry-& 
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dust labours. His old patron, St 
. BJohn, had been entrusted with a mission 
of high diplomacy to the States- 
General of Holland, and, as was natural, 
sught a man he could trust for his 
confidential secretary. So Mr Thurloe, 
not, we learn, without reluctance, 
-B resigned his receivership and entered 
the greater world of foreign policy. 
As usual, he was an outstanding 
.Bsuccess. His cool brain and steady 
hand steered the tortuous negotia- 
tions with the proud Dutch to a 
.| triumphant conclusion, and, a made 
man, he returned to England to 
receive his reward. 

It was vast in its possibilities and 
satisfactory in its emoluments. In 
the spring of 1652 .a commission 
passed under the seal of the Common- 
wealth appointing Mr John Thurloe 
Secretary of State, a great office 
carrying with it £600 a year (soon 
increased to £800) and an official 
residence in the old palace of White- 
hall. Mr Thurloe had emphatically 
arrived, and far away in Essex the 
old rector watched his son’s upward 
fight with pious misgivings. For it 
seemed to him a sad thing that men 
should serve a republic. 

It was, nevertheless, a great republic. 
For the first time in half a century 
England felt a mighty pulse in her 
veins. Not since the spacious days of 
the Great Queen had the strength of 
the land been so apparent. On the 
Continent an Englishman could say 
with pride, ‘‘Civis Romanus sum,” 
and know that behind him stood a 
powerful Government, jealous of its 
rights and its citizens’ rights. And at 
the great Council table Mr Secretary 
Thurloe moulded the decisions of his 
masters into the stiff formule of 
diplomacy. 

Daily he rubbed shoulders with the 
great of the land, and more and more 
*pprovingly did the eye of His High- 
ness the Lord Protector rest upon his 
tireless Secretary of State. With the 
insight of genius Cromwell knew that 
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there was a man he could trust to the 
last. And he had sore need of such 
@ one. 

For England was restless. The great 
triumphs of her arms abroad over the 
nations of Europe had not reconciled 
her people to the rule of Parliament. 
Taxation was high, crushingly high, 
and the drain of twelve years of war 
had bled the nation white. As ever in 
a@ dictatorship, the Government was 
torn between its own supporters : those 
who wished for more radical measures 
and those who thought that things 
had gone far enough to the left. The 
proud city of London, jealous of its 
ancient rights, bitterly resented the 
increasing powers of the central govern- 
ment, and not all its colonial acquisi- 
tions soothed the sting of infringement. 
In the remote villages of the north 
ruined cavaliers plotted for a glorious 
Restoration, and far away in Devon 
the Governor of Plymouth suppressed, 
with difficulty, a mutiny of the unpaid 
garrison. In Cologne the exiled King 
and his Chancellor, Edward Hyde, 
watched the rising tide of discontent 
with mounting hope, and squeezed 
the last coin from the pitiful exchequer 
to despatch emissaries to their native 
land. And as cloaked men landed 
from Dutch fishing-boats in English 
coves it seemed to all the world that 
the rule of the usurper was at deuth’s 
door. 

For Cromwell was hated. “ Nine 
men in England out of ten are against 
you,” said Edmund Calamy boldly to 
his face. ‘“‘ What if I put a sword in 
the tenth man’s hand?” was the 
Protector’s reply. And from his Council 
he selected his sword invisible, Mr 
Secretary Thurloe. 

In 1654 His Highness signed two 
commissions. The first appointed Mr 
Thurloe a member of the Council of 
State and} charged ‘him with the 
supervision of the military police. 
The second gave him control of the 
secret service of the Commonwealth 
at home and abroad. And to these 
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tasks Mr Thurloe bent his energies 
forthwith. 

He had two priceless assets: ample 
funds and dazzlingly brilliant assist- 
ants. Like the great general he was, 
Cromwell realised the paramount im- 
portance of Intelligence, and stinted 
his secret services of nothing. The 
immensity of his support stands re- 
vealed in the pages of Pepys’ Diary 
when he wrote on 14th February 1668 : 
“Secretary Morrice did this day in 
the House, when they talked of intelli- 
gence, say that he was allowed but 
£700 a year for intelligence, whereas 
in Cromwell’s time he (Cromwell) did 
allow £70,000 a year for it; and was 
confirmed therein by Colonel Birch, 
who said that thereby Cromwell carried 
the secrets of all the princes of Europe 
at his girdle.” And when one remem- 
bers that the secret service expendi- 
ture of Britain in 1937 was only 
£180,000, the vastness of the Crom- 
wellian machine is realised ; for £70,000 
was, in those days, the equivalent of 
half a million now. Furthermore, 
Thurloe had the knack of selecting 
good men for his service. George 
Downing (a street commemorates him), 
a pushing young careerist from New. 
England, was his right hand, and, as 
Resident at The Hague, directed a 
stream of accurate intelligence to his 
master. The ingenious Dr John Wallis, 
a don of Oxford, became chief of the 
cipher department, and under him a 
band of keen young men broke the 
cryptograms of Royalist plotters and 
foreign diplomats alike. No wonder 
Sagredo, the Venetian Ambassador, 
wrote ruefully to the Council of Ten : 
“There is no government on earth 
which divulges its affairs less than 
England or is more punctually informed 
of those of the others.” Even the 
great Cardinal Mazarin with all his 
Italian subtlety admitted to his King 
that in the English secret service he 
had found his superior. 

All was grist to Thurloe’s mill. 
Broken men, Royalist turncoats, sailors, 
merchants, parsons, even condemned 
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criminals reprieved from the gallows 
for the purpose, flocked into his 
service. Liberal pay made then 
loyal, and the ‘double-crosser’ wa; 
ruthlessly eliminated. As _ Blake's not 
ships sought for new worlds t 
conquer, their admiral knew lp 
could rely on the quiet Essex lawye 
to acquaint him with the smallest 
details of the enemy’s dispositions, 
And poor Edward Hyde confessed ty 
his master that the barriers to th 
throne were impregnable, so close was 
the watch on the pathetic Court of the 
exiled King. 

For nothing escaped Thurloe’s eye, 
In the winter of 1654 he learned that 
Charles, despondent and desperate, 
had offered £500 a year and a knight. 
hood to anyone who assassinated “a 
certain base mechanic fellow called 
Oliver Cromwell.” There was real 
danger that the project would be 
accomplished, and like lightning Thu. 
loe struck at the known nests of 
Royalist intrigue. His military police, 
under the hated Major - General, 
descended on the hapless plotten, 
and crammed ships bore them to life. 
long exile in the Barbados. And a 
groaning land found itself saddled with 
an extra ten per cent tax to pay for 
the new police administration. 

For the first time in her history 
England was ruled by spies an D 
soldiers. Hateful we think it now 
and hateful our ancestors thought it. 
But perhaps desperate diseases needed Y, 
desperate remedies, and Thurloe, off the 
all men, knew that only Cromwell 
life stood between England and anarchy. the 
His security measures were redoubled. 
The Protector, much against his wil, 
wore a corset of mail beneath hi 
shirt, and even his letters were handle 
by others, since a reliable agent half but 
informed Thurloe that they were im- 
pregnated by a deadly poison. In 

Plot after plot was foiled by his 
unceasing vigilance, and in this lt 
was greatly assisted by his contrd 
of the posts. In an obscure offic 
his agents opened all letters anlfM he , 
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probed into the secrets of all men, 
innocent and guilty. Then the mis- 
sives were cunningly resealed and 
despatched to their recipients. But 
not before Mr Thurloe had taken a 
careful copy of their contents. 
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The most baffling ciphers were broken 
in a few hours in that little room. 
Here is a simple one, reproduced from 
the original by courtesy of my present 
host, which might interest and puzzle 
the reader :— 
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| Dr Wallis seems to have anticipated 

Sir Alfred Ewing and Room O.B. 40 by 
nearly three centuries. 

Yet Thurloe’s work was not all in 
the realms of secret service. He sat 
for Ely in the House, and to him fell 
the honour of announcing Blake’s 
great victory at Santa Cruz. He 
became a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
and Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow in 1658. He gathered honours, 
but he deserved well of his master in 
the highest degree. 

In great matters of State he had vast 
influence. Fearing for the succession 
he directed his whole powers to per- 
suading Cromwell to assume the Royal 
State. But without success; for as 
he wrote to the Protector’s brother, 


‘* Surely whatever resolutions His High- 
ness takes, they will be his own.”” For 
once Thurloe had encountered a will 
stronger than his own. 

It is, however, as a chief of intelli- 
gence that he shines unsurpassedly. 
Plots of the extreme Left were foiled 
with the same deft ease as those of 
the Royalists. The Levellers with 
kindly forethought had prepared an 
infernal machine for Cromwell’s New 
Year gift. It did not explode, for 
Thurloe’s men had presciently removed 
its clumsy detonator. Disgruntled 
Army officers like Harrison and Overton 
were efficiently purged, and Sir John 
Packington’s ingenious scheme for run- 
ning guns in cargoes of wine was 
neatly frustrated. Penruddock’s re- 
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bellion fizzled out in the West Country, 
for Mr Thurloe had arrested the most 
influential supporters beforehand. And 
the Society of the Sealed Knot, the 
most potent of the Royalist Clubs, dis- 
solved in haste and terror. Even the 


young King fled from the attentions 
of the Commonwealth secret service. 
But when he arrived in Brussels its 
agents were waiting for him in his 
obscure lodgings. In his despair 
Charles confided to the faithful Hyde 
that he had no place to lay his head in 


peace. 

On a September day in 1658 the 
great Protector died, and Richard, his 
son, reigned in his stead. At his elbow 
stood Mr Thurloe counselling and 
cautioning, and soon men muttered 
that England had two rulers. But 
Tumble-down Dick was not of his 
father’s mettle, and as 1659 moved 
to its close his government tottered. 
The unruly Parliament of profiteers, 
soldiers, and attorneys squabbled, and 
in the far north Monck prepared to 
march on the capital. Breathless with 
hope, Charles and Hyde watched the 
sweeping tide of Royalism rise over 
England, and the most secret messengers 
arrived at Mr Thurloe’s handsome 
chambers in Whitehall. That calm 
brain was not yet convinced of the 
necessity of the Stuarts, and fought 
desperately to arrest the flow of events. 
But it was too strong for him, and on 
a May day the King came into his 
own again. And Mr Thurloe retired 
into private life. 

But not for long. He had made too 
many enemies in the days of his 
power, and in June 1660 he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason 
and committed into the charge of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. For a fortnight his 
head hovered over the block, but Mr 
Thurloe had still a card or two to 
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play. Soon discreet whispers reachej 
the triumphant Royalists that they 
was a certain black book, safe hidden, 
in which Mr Thurloe had writie, 
many things. In fact he made it clea 
that he had enough evidence to hang 
one half of the Parliament men and 
the King’s Court. So one July night 
the Serjeant-at-Arms received won 
that, should his prisoner escape, the 
wrath to come would not be to 
terrifying. And as he was far from 
being a blind horse the gallant office 
took the hint, and Mr Thurloe vanished 
into the rural shades of Essex. Sine 
he served his country well according 
to his lights and his great abilities, it 
is pleasant to record that he was not 
pursued. 

For another eight years he lived 
on, @ quiet man and a studious, in 
his country house. The King, with 
commendable prudence, made many 
efforts to induce him to return to 
the service of the State, and eva 
despatched Thurloe’s old adversary, 
Hyde, to try his persuasions, The 
meeting was cordial. I would give 
much to know what talk crossed the 
table that night. But it was a 
fruitless errand for Hyde, as Thurloe 
resisted all his solicitations. He wa 
ill, he said, and tired and _ could 
work no more. So my Lord Clarenda 
went empty away to the fine hou 
which now shelters me. 

In the last years of his life Thurlo 
gave freely of his experience and advice 
to the King, but in an unofficial cape 
city. He left no reminiscences, and 
even the famous black book has bee 
lost for centuries. Did it ever exist! 
I sometimes wonder. Perhaps Mr 
Thurloe when he died on a February 
night of 1668 permitted himself a final 
chuckle. Or perhaps not. He was 
always a quiet Essex lawyer. 





SINGAPORE TO SUMATRA. 


BY LIEUTENANT NORMAN BELL, R.N.V.R. 


Fripay, the Thirteenth—of Feb- 
ruary 1942. It was cold and dark and 
several hours since our last meal, and 
smehow the whole thing did not 
seem as amusing as it had promised 
to be while we were discussing and 
planning it during the past few days. 

Motor-launches, tugs, and craft of 
all description, even water-boats, were 
lying alongside the wharf, moored five 
and six abreast, our own little craft 
among them. The scene was lit up 
horribly by a bonded warehouse near- 
by, which had been hit that morning 
and still blazed intermittently. The 
Japanese artillery were methodically 
shelling the water-front some distance 
away, but apparently our own miser- 
able little Armada had not yet been 
noticed. 

We were none of us, I think, feeling 
very happy just then; for we had 


been waiting since dusk for our quota 
of troops before we each shaped an 


independent course for Batavia. The 
knowledge that within the next forty- 
eight hours the Japanese were going 
to wipe out all but a fraction of our 
Auxiliary Fleet as they tried to get 
through the Banka Straits was for- 
tunately spared us, or we would have 
felt even more unhappy. 

For Singapore was going to surrender 
the following morning; and _ the 
Auxiliary Fleet, which had stood by 
the Army until the last moment, was 
now going to fall back on Batavia 
and re-form there, taking with it as 
many troops as it could accommodate. 

The enforced inaction of waiting 
about in the dark was beginning to 
get on my nerves, and for the first 
time I, at any rate, began to wonder 
whether we really had any hope of 
getting away with our vague but 
optimistic plans. 

The trouble was, as I was beginning 


to be increasingly aware, that we 
should not have been there at all in a 
launch like ours. Our sister ship had, 
in fact, been scuttled the previous 
day, the authorities having decided 
that a craft with her limitations was 
quite useless for the journey. (After 
that we made Agag look like a clod- 
hopper in our efforts to avoid drawing 
the eye of authority in our own direc- 
tion.) They were nice little launches 
and very useful for local patrols, but 
they had a cruising range of only 250 
miles ; and Batavia, even with accurate 
navigation, was more than 600 miles 
away. In our case navigation as such 
would have to give way, after the first 
day, to a blind following of our 
noses; for we had no charts of any 
use to us beyond the first hundred 
miles or so. 

Our plan, in so far as we could be 
said to have a plan at all, was to make 
directly for the east coast of Sumatra 
(quite a lot of which was shown on 
our most southerly chart) and then 
run south. I had had a look at an 
atlas, and it didn’t seem as though we 
could go very far wrong ; though there 
appeared to be a distinct possibility 
of our inadvertently popping through 
the Sundra: Straits, between Sumatra 
and Java, and never hitting anything 
again. That possibility, however, did 
not worry me much—we would have 
run out of fuel or I would have put 
her on a reef long before that. In any 
case, we could always call in at a 
fishing village (we supposed) from time 
to time and ask how far we had 
got. I had navigated the launch for 
nearly a year with apparent success 
by the time-honoured though not 
officially approved technique of ‘‘ when- 
you - can - hear - the - dogs - barking - 
you - are - too - damn - close,” but the 
method of fixing the ship’s position by 

T 
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asking a yokel where you were was 
going to be a new one even on me. 

The fuel problem was one we 
solved in advance by regarding it as 
a bridge which we were resolutely 
determined not to cross until we came 
to it. There must be diesel oil some- 
where on the coast, we supposed vaguely, 
and if there was we would have at it. 
If there wasn’t, well, we would have to 
get out and walk. Get out and walk 
along the long sandy beaches which, 
none of us ever having been to Sumatra, 
we hoped would stretch all the way 
along the coast. But the coast of 
Sumatra is very like that of Malaya, 
as we might have known if we had 
stopped to think, and there are many 
miles where the mangroves grow down 
to and into the water and are backed 
up by impenetrable jungle. 


“* No sign of our troops yet,” reported 
Derek, my First Lieutenant, returning 
from a visit to the wharf. ‘I think I 


will go along aft and see how the crew 
are enjoying themselves.” 
In my preoccupation with the sub- 


ject of fuel and charts, I had almost 
forgotten about the crew; and at the 
moment I felt that about all to be 


said for them was that they were. 


probably better than no crew at all. 
Our Malay ratings had been deserting 
spasmodically over the last few weeks, 
reappearing whenever they wanted a 
meal, with routine stories of having 
been bombed out of house and home 
to account for their absences. But 
that morning the last one had finally 
deserted, and it almost began to look 
as though we should have to throw 
our hand in. Just then, however, we 
had a stroke of luck: we came across 
the disconsolate crew of an R.A.S.C. 
harbour launch with a couple of 
fathoms of heaving line wrapped 
nicely round their prop., and we im- 
mediately joined forces—they had a 
crew and no launch, while we had a 
launch and no crew. - 

The crew now, in addition to Derek 
and myself, consisted of a couple of 
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R.A.8.C. sergeants, who had bey 
planters until the Japanese invasign, 
and a spindle-shanked Indian who 
job was really with motor-lorries, by 
who, the senior sergeant had assur 
us darkly, ‘knew something’ about 
diesels; the way he said it made i 
sound almost sinister. A_ secon 
spindle-shanked Indian was also at. 
tached to the party, but just what his 
duties were, other than to act a 
companion and chaperon to the fin, 
we never discovered. Judged at shor 
notice and on their professional quali. 
fications alone they were not a crey 
to inspire confidence, but we were not 
to know then the magnificent perform. 
ance they were going to give during 
the next few days. 


“See anybody, Sister Ann?” | 
asked a brother officer who had bea 
on a reconnaissance down the wharf. 

** They are beginning to trickle dom 
slowly,” he replied, ‘‘ but apparently 
the Japs are shelling the assembly 
points. Be hours before it gets to ow 
turn at this rate.” 

We settled down to a further weary 
wait. We were fortunate, looking a 
it from one aspect, in that the delay 
entailed only boredom and not the 
nerve-tautening anxiety which would 
have fretted everyone if this had bea 
anything in the nature of an ‘ escape. 
In no way could this be called a 
escape, except in so far as anyone cal 
be said to escape out of the frying-pa 
into the fire. None of us ever expected 
to get farther than Batavia, if as far; 
and with Singapore cracked open # 
easily as it had been, we had no illu 
sions about the chances of holding 
Java. Two weeks later, when We 
unexpectedly found ourselves waiting 
to sail to Australia from Tjilachap i 
South Java, it was a very differen! 
story. We were waiting then to bt 
evacuated to what would be civilis« 
tion and safety, waiting in a pot 
which was a bomber’s delight, if ther? 
ever was one—a harbour filled with 
ocean-going vessels moored stem to stem 
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and three abreast alongside the wharf, 
with problematical fighter protection 
and negligible flak. Throughout the 
week we were haunted by the knowledge 
that though even a heavy raid would 
entail small personal danger, a single 
bomb would cause serious dislocation 
to the administration of the port and 
mean further dangerous, and probably 
fatal, delay. During that week we 
learnt that although fighting isn’t bad 
(though it isn’t good sometimes), and 
running away isn’t good (though it 
isn’t bad sometimes), it is waiting to 
run away that destroys a man’s soul 
quicker than anything else. 


A sudden massing of shadowy forms 
out of the dusk on the wharf drew us 
all back to the immediate present. The 
pongos were arriving at last. 

“Don’t forget the General !’’ shouted 
Derek as I clambered on to the wharf 
to collect and lead in our troops. 

I found the Embarkation Officer, 
but not before getting thoroughly 
entangled with the silly little bits of 
barbed-wire which had originally been 


intended to keep the Japanese out of 


Malaya. They had proved just about 
as much use as the 15-inch guns, but 
the guns at least were as harmless as 
they were useless. 

“ All ready for them when you are, 
sir,” I reported to the Embarkation 
Officer, and a group moved forward out 
of the darkness. ‘“‘ And, sir,” I added 
quickly, ‘‘may I have at least one 
officer included among my troops?” 
—and held my breath in suspense. 
Derek and I had been praying all the 
evening for a General—a nice, red, 
well-nourished one (we had seen any 
number of them about the place), 
complete with shiny boots, bristly 
moustache, and a flourishing superi- 
ority complex. We had thought out 
endless ways of keeping him amused 
ina small launch. But our luck was 
out: we only drew*a three-pipper. 

“Well, here we are,” I said to him 
when we were all aboard and waiting 
for the outboard vessels to move off. 
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‘*I expect they told you we were 
going to Batavia. Yes; well, I am 
afraid you don’t know the half of it 
yet,” and I briefly outlined the posi- 
tion. ‘‘ One thing I can promise you, 
though, and that is that we are going 
to hit Sumatra, come hell or high water. 
After that we will have to use a bit of 
inspiration-of-the-moment.”’ 

This, I felt, was his cue to begin 
discussing the probability of running 
across Miss D. Lamour in the course 
of our wanderings, or some such 
kindred topic, but he said nothing. 
From the gloomy and dejected ex- 
pression on his face I was almost 
afraid that he was beginning to think 
that he had been lured on board 
under false pretences. We never 
managed to hit it off with this young 
man, whose name we could never 
remember, but who was always known 
as Clarence, for the very good reason 
that he looked like it. 

“Tell them to stand by in the 
engine-room,” I said, and gave the 
order to let go forrard and aft. I rang 
down for Slow Ahead on the starboard 
engine and braced myself for a bump. 
Maneeuvring at night in a harbour 
crowded with darkened ships under 
way is not made any easier when the 
engines are manned by an Indian 
lorry-driver and an amateur soldier 
making their maiden voyage. But we 
slid past the dark shapes and reached 
the end of the breakwater successfully. 

I decided to run south past Peak 
Island instead of taking the easier 
route through Keppel Harbour, owing 
to the regrettable tendency the military 
had developed in the last few days of 
opening fire on the White Ensign even 
in daylight. The Peak Island channel, 
with rocks on one side and a protective 
minefield on the other, was narrow 
enough at the best of times, and a 
compass course was useless owing to 
the strong and variable set of the tides. 
On this occasion at least one vessel, 
with a ‘ brass hat’ aboard, fetched up 
on the rocks and had to be abandoned. 
I never heard what happened to the 
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crew and passengers after they had 
taken to the boats. 

Luck was with us, however, and 
just as we were groping our way 
towards where the little island ought 
to have been, the enormous oil in- 
stallation on Pulu Sambu, which had 
been fired by the Dutch some days 
previously and which was still burn- 
ing, blazed up brightly for a moment 
and threw everything into a brilliant 
silhouette. 

Once past Peak Island our route 
was towards Raffles Light by various 
courses, which we had carefully worked 
out for dead-reckoning runs before we 
started. 

Dead -reckoning runs are satisfy- 
ingly accurate things—in theory and 
in advance. By running on a certain 
course for a certain length of time 
and then altering course I had planned 
to zigzag my way between such navi- 
gational hazards as separated us from 
the coast of Sumatra; but I had 


expected, as I had every reason to, 
that I should occasionally sight one 
of the islands I was trying to avoid, 


and thus get a rough check on my 
position. What I had not foreseen, 
though, was the absolute blackness of 
the night. It is an old cliché at sea 
that it is surprising how much you can 
see by starlight, and even on the 
cloudiest night it is nearly always 
possible to distinguish between sea 
and sky; but this night was darker 
than the innards of the proverbial 
cow ; it was not literally true that “‘ you 
couldn’t see your hand before your 
face,” because I tried it and found 
that I could; but standing by the 
breech of my 3-pounder gun I could 
not see the end of the barrel. It took 
me a little time to discover the reason 
for this: it was the thick pall of 
heavy smoke from the burning city, 
hanging in impenetrable clouds over 
the sea for ‘miles around. 

Poor old Singapore: she was a 
shocking sight that evening. Through 
the murk we could still see the amor- 
phous silhouette of her skyline picked 
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out by the lines of fires and smudgaj 
by the clouds of billowing smoke, 
Seven distinct large fires could fp 
counted from where we were—fires 
which we knew would probably neve 
be put out now, not because of 
shortage of water but because the 
Japanese had bombed the power mains, 
A further and, to us, much mor 
serious consequence of this was that 
we had been unable to fill up with 
fresh water before we left, and had had 
to put to sea with a half-empty tank. 

“Where do you reckon we are?” 
asked Derek presently, looking up for 
a moment from the shaded binnack, 
He had had to take the wheel becaus 
there was no one else on board who 
knew the difference between port and 
starboard; not, at any rate, without 
having to stop and think about it for 
a moment or two first. 

“ That is just about the one question 
you shouldn’t have asked,” I replied, 
* but I'll go and have a look.” 

The only point I could recognis 
was the blazing installation on Pu 
Sambu, but I made a guess at two othe 
points on the smouldering mainland 
astern of us, and took bearings. Thew 
I transferred to the chart, and the 
result was not only a ‘cocked hat’ 
through which you could have drivena 
coach-and-four, but one which, however 
it was interpreted, was depressing. 

I eased back to the wheel-house. 

““No need to tell the brutal and 
licentious,” I murmured, “but we 
appear to be right over the Dutch 
minefields. Better steer north-west.” 

I hoped no one suspected what 4 
kindred feeling I had just then fo 
Damon Runyon’s little doll “‘ who doe 
not know what time it is nor which 
way is south.” 

““Nor’-west it is,” replied Derek 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Any westerly course hai 
@ nice comforting sound these days- 
away from the Rising Sun!” 

Presently the horizon cleared as We 
began to run out of the smoke from 
the burning city. There was nowv 
nothing in sight and nothing to 
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except wait for a landfall. I relieved 
Derek on the wheel, and he went 
below to see how our guests were 
getting on. 

“Strange chaps, the soldiery,” he 
remarked when he came back. “ Every 
ene of them has collected a lifebelt 
from somewhere and swathed himself 
about with it, which shows his good 
sense,’ said the lifebeltless Derek ; 
“but what I can’t understand is why 
they, all of them, insist on wearing 
tin hats in the middle of the night, in 
the middle of the ocean. Probabiy 
afraid their cobbers will pinch them 
if they put them down for a moment,” 
he mused. ‘* Hullo, what’s that on the 
port bow ?” 

It was a small but distinct smudge 
which we watched grow into an un- 
doubted, still distant, island. On our 
present course it could only mean 
that we had, surprisingly enough, 
finally emerged exactly where I had 
hoped. 

As the islands drew abeam, one of 
the soldiers appeared from the shadows 
behind the wheel-house. 

“What are these islands, sir?” he 
asked. 

“ The Karimuns,” I replied promptly. 

There was a short pause. 

“Ts that the real name, sir?” he 
asked. He seemed to have something 
on his mind. “Or is it just one you 
have made up ?” 

It took a moment or two for this 
to sink in, but when it did I consoled 
myself with the thought that Chris- 
topher Columbus himself had probably 
had to put up with this sort of thing 
in his time. 

Very much later I learnt that the 
launch in which the Rear-Admiral 
had been embarked had run itself 
aground, fortunately on a rising tide, 
on one of the islands which, by skilful 
navigation and the fact that they had 
happened not to lie in our path, I had 
just managed to avoid. For no very 
good reason I got quite a kick out of 
this piece of information. 

Dawn was beginning to break as we 
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left the Karimuns behind, and soon 
through the morning haze a fringe of 
tiny palm trees appeared on the 
horizon—the coast of Sumatra. 

We dropped our pick about eight 
o’clock to have breakfast and decide 
on the next move. 

““I suppose I had better go and 
invite Clarence to come and join us in 
the wardroom,” I said, without very 
much enthusiasm, as Derek edged side- 
ways into the tiny cabin with an 
enormous pyre of smouldering sausages. 
But Clarence, his complexion matching 
his buttercup-coloured hair, was busily 
engaged in being quietly and horribly 
sea-sick, 

After breakfast we moved on, in 
response to a polite but urgent request 
from the Army aboard, to find a more 
sheltered anchorage down the coast. 
We found a convenient headland just 
about lunch-time, and, Clarence having 
by now broken surface, we three 
adjourned to the wardroom for a gin 
and a discussion of the situation. 

The discussion did not, however, 
lead to any very concrete results. 
Derek and I found that gin on top 
of a sleepless night was apt to impair 
the critical faculties; while Clarence, 
who was rapidly developing a sort of 
hunted look in his eyes, kept urging 
the adoption of some peculiar plan of 
his for communicating with the authori- 
ties in Batavia and getting them to fly 
some charts up to us. 

We decided to abandon lunch in 
favour of an immediate siesta, from 
which we awoke with fumes in our 
mouths but a conscientious determina- 
tion to be on our way. As we were 
about to shorten in, however, a native 
was seen approaching in a sampan 
from the shore. 

‘“* Better have a word with him,” I 
decided. ‘‘ We have got to try and 
find fuel somehow, and this chap ought 
to be able to give us the dope, if any, 
about this part of the coast.” 

““I’d better do the talking, if you 
don’t mind,” said Derek as we waited 
for the sampan. He did not share 
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my illusions about my own linguistic 
abilities. ‘‘I have had a good deal 
to do with these chaps, and it is 
surprisingly easy to let them mislead 
you. If you ask them anything like 
a leading question they will, nine 
times out of ten, give you the answer 
they think you are expecting: God 
knows why, whether it is politeness, 
ignorance, or merely the line of least 
resistance. You have to sort of egg 
them along, and let them get it off 
their chest in their own peculiar way.” 
Derek had been a Customs Preventive 
Officer in Kuala Lumpur until the 
Japanese had occupied it, when the 
Government had agreed to lend him 
to the R.N.V.R. until that city should 
be retaken. I realised that he knew 
what he was talking about, and thank- 
fully let him have the floor. 

The sampan drew alongside, and 
was made fast while Derek and the 
occupant, a lazy-eyed Malay, exchanged 
greetings. The two of them then 
plunged into an animated conversation 
which I soon gave up trying to follow, 
though the language seemed very little 


different from the Malay of the Penin- 
sula. 
“What do you make of all this?” 


asked Derek presently. ‘“‘ This chap 
says that just round the corner here 
there is quite a community, with a 
Customs Station and Government offi- 
cials: Malays, of course. He says we 
shall be able to get food and water 
there if we want it. But, some distance 
from here—sometimes he says two and 
sometimes three days by sampan—up 
one of these creeks, there is a whale 
of a place, according to him, with 
what he calls a ‘ Governor,’ a Dutch- 
man, and at least two other Europeans. 
He reckons we could almost certainly 
get fuel oil there. Oh yes, I forgot to 
say,” he added, “this place where 
the Customs Station is seems quite a 
centre of civilisation—he kept waggling 
his fingers about and saying, ‘ They 
have one of these there, too’ ; I suppose 
he means a typewriter.” 

“‘ A typewriter ?”’ I said scornfully, 
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rejecting firmly such a prosaic inter. 
pretation. “I bet that means 4 
piano.” 

“A piano, of course,” cried Derek 
eagerly, immediately giving full rein 
to his wishful thinking. “ Dirty Eddie's 
Saloon, I’ll be bound. Come on, let’s 
shove off and spend the evening in 4 
honky-tonk ! ” 

This new information put a com. 
pletely different complexion on the 
situation. We were rather sceptical 
about the existence, in the immediate 
neighbourhood anyway, of the Dutch 
Governor, because no settlement nearer 
than Bengkalis, away to the north, 
was shown on our chart. But the 
village with the Customs Office, if it 
really was just round the corner, 
seemed well worth investigation. 

It was, however, nearly dusk by 
now, so we decided to have a night in 
and begin our exploration on the 
following morning. 

** Can you hear that ?” asked Derek 
as we turned in. 

T listened. 

“They must still be at it,” he said, 
surprised. ‘‘ Singapore must still be 
holding out. Well, they won’t have 
started on Sumatra yet, that’s one 
comfort.” 

Though we did not know it then, 
Japanese parachutists had already been 
dropped into Palembang. 


The next morning we set off in the 
direction in which we had been told 
the village lay, and very soon a small 
cluster of thatched roofs came into 
view. 

We found the Customs Station easily 
enough, and went inside. It was almost 
exactly like any of its counterparts 
on the British side of the Malacca 
Straits, except for the large framed 
picture of Queen Wilhelmina and two 
or three very old-fashioned Dutch 
rifles. I wondered how long it was 
since the rifles were last fired in anger, 
and what the probabilities were of 
their being called into action in the 
near future; the probabilities were 
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emall, I was deciding, when Derek 
nudged me. 

“There isn’t any honky-tonk after 
all,” he whispered regretfully, and 
folowing his gaze my eye fell on an 
ancient typewriter. 

The polite, portly old Malay in 
charge of the station informed us 
that though food and water could if 
necessary be supplied from the village, 
the stocks were low, and it would be 
better for us to go on, if possible, to 
Selat Panjang, the town of which we 
had heard the previous evening. From 
his account of it, we decided it would 
be well worth the journey of forty 
miles or So up the creek. 

The scenery here was very unin- 
spiring, and consisted of nothing but 
acres of flat dense mangrove shrubs. 
There were no salient points whatever 
with which to fix the ship’s position, 
and it was necessary to keep a careful 
count of the tributary creeks which 
were shown on the chart, and which 
afforded the only means of determining 
our whereabouts. 

Selat Panjang, when we arrived, 
turned out to be quite a fair-sized 
settlement, with a main street and 
several well-stocked shops, and, from 
what we could see of it, a much better 
AR.P. organisation than those of 
towns many times its size in Malaya. 
What struck us most forcibly was 
that the whole place had an indefin- 
able but very distinct ‘ continental ’ 
atmosphere about it. For some reason, 
a French or Dutch Colonial settlement 
is as distinct from a British one as are 
their counterparts in their mother 
countries. 

Asking the Sergeant-Major to keep 
the men aboard until we returned, we 
went in search of His Excellency. We 
had had a heated discussion on the 
way down about the dress and etiquette 
attendant upon a call at Government 
House, and had decided to wear re- 
volvers, so as to try and look braver 
than we felt, but not swords—which 
was just as well, as neither of us had 
ever possessed one. Derek main- 
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tained firmly that I ought to shave, 
for I had not done so for a week ; 
but I argued feebly that perhaps the 
Governor was away up-country. 

“Government House’ we found to 
be a nice little bungalow set among 
sealing-wax palms just outside the 
town. A Javanese servant showed us 
into the living-room and invited us to 
wait, as the Governor was engaged. 
(‘ Governor,’ of course, was an honorary 
title used by the natives. This official 
would correspond to a District Officer, 
administering the territory allotted to 
him.) 

It was very restful in that cool, 
tastefully furnished room after the 
heat and smell of the launch, and I lay 
back in my bamboo chair and looked 
idly around me. A _ bookcase filled 
with books still in their dust-jackets 
provided a gay splash of colour, with 
that exotic note which continental 
publications always seem to strike. 
On a small table I saw an object for 
which I had searched for years in 
vain, an exact duplicate of a Balinese 
carving which I possessed, and had 
never been able to match, though these 
carvings are usually mass produced 
from a standard model. I felt a sudden 
sense of desolation as I thought of 
everything I had lost in Malaya, 
though at the moment I regretted 
nothing so much as the loss of my 
little Balinese dancing girl. Outside, 
in the branches of a jacqueranda tree, 
a tame wah-wah monkey, looking as 
though all the sorrows of the world 
were locked in its little breast, was 
making its plaintive, cooing cry. 

We heard a step on the veranda, 
and a tall, middle-aged Dutchman with 
greying hair and bowed shoulders 
entered. 

** Good afternoon,” he said; “ they 
tell me you are from the gunboat. 
What de you wish?” 

I explained the position in which 
we found ourselves, and asked whether 
he could assist us with diesel oil and 
fresh water. 

** How much oil ?” he asked. 
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** About a hundred and fifty gallons,” 
I said. 

Yes, he could manage that; he had 
a small stock of Sola oil. Derek and I 
looked at each other. We neither of 
us knew whether Sola oil was the same 
thing as diesel oil, and the Governor 
could not help us. We decided to 
take a chance on it, and hoped it 
was not going to gum up the works 
too much. 

“ Now, sir, about payment,” I said. 
** We left in a bit of a hurry, and only 
have about fifty dollars of our own. 
However, if you would like some of 
that as a sort of token payment .. .? 
Otherwise,” I went on rapidly (and 
feeling like something out of Gilbert 
and Sullivan), “I suggest that I sign 
an undertaking on behalf of the 
British Admiralty to reimburse the 
Netherlands Government for the value 
of the fuel received.”’ 

The Governor nodded and asked 
when we wanted it. 

“Tomorrow morning,’ I answered. 
“We have to go down to the coast 
again, but we will be up at daylight.” 
For reasons which cannot be set out 
here, we had landed a small party near 
the Customs village, and we had to 
pick them up that evening before 
refuelling. 

“The other thing is charts, sir,” I 
went on. “Is it possible to obtain 
any here?” 

He smiled. “I am sorry,” he said. 

: I asked whether he had an atlas 
we could look at in order to refresh 
our memories, and he produced one, 
promising to have a tracing made for 
us by the following morning. 

““Is there any news of Singapore ? ” 
asked Derek as we got up to go. 

“There is no news of it on the 
radio today. But,” he went on ex- 
citedly, coming out of what seemed to 
be an uneasy reverie, “the Japanese 
drop parachutist troepen on Palem- 
bang yesterday. I have just listened 
to the radio, and they are all rounded 
up. But when will they come back ? ” 

He smiled unhappily. 
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On the way down the creek Derg 
and I were silent for some time. 

““I don’t know what you thought,” 
said Derek presently, ‘‘ but he didn 
strike me as being all that pleased ty 
see us.” 

“I know what you mean,” I replied; 
“‘ that is the feeling I got, too. I don’ 
quite know what I was expecting 
perhaps a jovial square-head wh 
would slap us on the back and {i 
us up with Bols gin until it spouted 
out of our ears. He was quite polite, 
and no one could have been mor 
helpful; but, as you say, there wa 
something.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose the Dutch 
are feeling too enthusiastic toward 
any of us. There is nothing to bk 
proud of in having been associate 
with Singapore, and the Dutch par 
ticularly must be feeling pretty sor 
at the way we have sold them dow 
the river. I expect he thought we wer 
somewhat out-of-the-rig-of-the-day for 
asking him to help us run away.” 

* Hell,” I broke in, “ we're not 
running away; we're merely falling 
back to re-form on Batavia.” 

“I realise that,” replied Derek 
quietly, “‘ but perhaps he doesn’t.” 

*“ As a matter of fact,’ he went on 
later, “I think I know what the 
matter really was. You know he had 
just been listening to the wireles 
before we came in. I reckon the poor 
old chap is just about worried stiff 
over his own troubles, and can’t spare 
much time for ours.” 

When we got to know him better 
we realised that this was in fact the 
explanation of the Governor’s seem- 
ingly distant manner. And in all ou 
subsequent dealings with the Dutch 
we never received anything but the 
most courtly treatment, even in the 
last days in Java when we were trying 
to escape in Dutch vessels and were 
abandoning them, our friends and 
Allies, to the wolves. 


There was a disturbing incident on 
our way up to Selat Panjang the next 
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morning. As we passed by we noticed 
arather strangely designed craft lurking 
up one of the subsidiary creeks. Its 
lines were somewhat reminiscent of 
those of a Japanese fishing vessel, and 
we decided to go and investigate. 

“ Action stations,” I ordered, and 
the soldiers closed up quickly round 
the 3-pounder. As soon as they had 
got over their sea-sickness they had 
adopted this little gun, lavishing mater- 
nal care on it. If we had been able to 
make them a rum issue, I honestly 
believe they would have let it have 
their tots. 

We closed cautiously with the sus- 
picious vessel, but it turned out to be 
quite innocent of armament and manned 
only by three sleepy though startled 
Chinese. 

I put the helm over accordingly, and 
rang down for half-speed ahead. Noth- 
ing much seemed to be happening, so 
I jerked the telegraphs to Full Ahead. 
The ship began to vibrate a bit, but 
we did not appear to be picking up 
much speed. I shoved my head into 
the engine-room and bellowed, “ Full 


speed,” jiggling my arms up and 
down to make my meaning quite 
clear. The little Indian nodded vigor- 
ously and gibbered, as one who had 


already taken my meaning. So I 
wandered aft and peered over the 
stern. There was a certain amount of 
bubbling going on, but no froth, and I 
knew what was adrift. 

“Hey!” I yelled down the engine- 
tom hatch, “put your clutch in, 
George. Clutch!” 

The little Indian, after one startled 
glance, clapped his hand over his 
mouth in dismay and spun the neces- 
sary wheel. 

“His Majesty’s Royal Navy!” I 
said bitterly when we were finally 
under way. ‘‘ Can you imagine them 
having to go through that pantomime 
in the Nelson whenever they want to 
get under way ?” 

“Yes,” grinned Derek, “it would 
have been quite a party if that thing 
had turned out to be a customer ! ” 
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When we got to Selat Panjang we 
found that the Governor, who was also 
the Magistrate, was in Court, and we 
settled down to wait for him. After 
a while a native clerk came with a 
message that the Governor was delayed, 
but that his assistant would make the 
necessary arrangements for fuel and 
water. He hoped to see us before we 
went. As we left the Court House we 
passed a portable wireless which was 
tuned-in to an English station. We 
paused for a moment, and recognised 
the unmistakable accents of the Prime 
Minister. 

“‘ Hullo,” exclaimed Derek, “‘I bet 
that means Singapore has gone.” 

We paused and listened. We had 
missed the beginning of it, but the 
context of those unexpectedly aggres- 
sive sentences could only be an an- 
noucement of the tragedy which we 
knew to be overdue. We did not 
listen long; for we doubted whether 
any statesman eight thousand miles 
away could have anything to say 
that would interest us just then. 

** So that is that,”’ I remarked. 

“M’m,” said Derek; and added, 
almost with relish, “I'll bet this is 
going to. shake them up no end at 
home!” 

True it is that il y a quelquechose dans 
les malheurs de nos amis qui ne nous 
déplait pas ! 

When we had got the fuel supply 
organised (a tricky operation with 
forty-gallon drums, and only made 
possible by the use of a sawn-off 
stirrup-pump which we had collected 
off the wharf just before we left Singa- 
pore) we went back to the Governor’s 
bungalow. 

Since the news of the attack on 
Palembang, Derek and I had been 
trying, for the first time, to consider 
very seriously our position and future 
movements. We had nothing to go 
on except the few scraps of informa- 
tion we had picked up in conversation 
with the Governor, and the tracing of 
the coast-line of Sumatra from his 
atlas. Our original plan of ambling 
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vaguely down the beach when our fuel 
gave out was now obviously impossible, 
for the very good reason that there did 
not seem to be any beach to amble 
vaguely down. We had an alter- 
native plan which appealed to us 
enormously—so much so that we had 
to take it in turns to restrain each 
other from trying to put it into 
operation prematurely: this was to 
commandeer one of the large anchored 
timber junks which we were continu- 
ally passing, and by bribery or ‘ en- 
couragement’ persuade the Chinese 
crew to sail us down to Batavia. In the 
event of inquisitive aircraft approach- 
ing, the army could get below and 
the vessel would look innocent enough. 
The drawback to this scheme was 
that the journey might take anything 
up to a month, but we felt it would 
be well worth it for the one supreme 
moment when we could dramatically 
hoist the White Ensign as we sailed 
triumphantly into Batavia Harbour. 
Another drawback to the scheme which 
never occurred to us was that the 
Japanese were at that moment system- 
atically machine-gunning even the 
junks in their attempt to interrupt all 
traffic between Singapore and Batavia. 

We knew by now that we could refuel 
at various outposts on our way south, 
but one of these would have to be 
Palembang ; for we could not possibly 
hop from the nearest fuelling point 
north of this port to the next one 
south of it. The only alternative was 
to abandon the launch and strike 
overland to a west coast port, and 
hope from there to catch a ship to 
Batavia. 

The Governor received us cordially, 
and asked whether our fuelling was 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

“Very well indeed, sir,” I assured 
him, and hoped the stirrup-pump was 
standing up to the strain. “ What is 
the latest news of Palembang ? ” 

““T am just waiting now for a radio 
eommunication to be decoded,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ You have heard that Singa- 
pore is reported to have fallen ? ” 
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I nodded, and there was an awkwari 
silence for a moment. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “if you ca 
spare us the time, can you sort of appre. 
ciate the position for us? We an 
under orders to get to Batavia. | 
don’t particularly want to run away 
from the Japs, but I must say I don} 
much want to run into them. I dont 
know Sumatra at all, but you do. Th 
what extent is it defended ? I mean, 
if they take Palembang, will all resist. 
ance cease? If not, how many town 
must they capture first, and which an 
they, and which is the most likely t 
be attacked next ?” 

Before he could answer a nativ 
clerk came in with a sheet of typ. 
script which the Governor took from 
him eagerly. As he read he seemed to 
hunch in his chair, and the corners of 
his mouth drooped. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said 
absently, looking up presently with 
troubled expression in his eyes. His 
thoughts, I knew, would be miles away 
in Java, where he had, mistakenly » 
it was beginning to appear, sent his 
wife for ‘safety.’ ‘“‘ Palembang? It 
is occupied; last night the Japanes 
attacked from the sea.” 

With an effort he brought his mind 
back to us and what must have seemed 
to him our very unimportant problems. 
He answered all our questions to the 
best of his ability, and strongly advised 
what he considered our best cours, 
namely, to run up the Siak River, 
some distance north, which was navi: 
gable for a distance that would take 
us nearly a third of the way acros 
the island. From there we could 
make our way overland to Padang, 4 
large port on the west coast. 

As the fuelling was likely to be some 
time and the Governor obviously 
wanted to be alone, we arranged for 4 
final visit that afternoon, just before 
sailing, to say good-bye and square 
everything up. 

“Well, Derek,’ I said, when we 
were back on board, ‘“‘ where do we g0 
from here ?” 
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“J don’t go much for this Siak River 
idea,” said Derek. ‘‘ We have got thus 
far very successfully, and have refuelled 
once out of thin air. It seems a bit 


“T am all for pushing on south,” I 
agreed; “‘but when you come to 
think of it, what good will it do? We 
can’t possibly reach Batavia, and 
sooner or later we must abandon the 
launch and cut across to the west 
coast. But I would like very much 
to know what is happening in the big 
world outside. Ought we to let them 
know where we are, do you suppose ? 
They might give us a job liaising with 
local patrols or something.” 

After much discussion we agreed on 
a plan. We would get the Governor 
to radio Batavia (he had a small 
Government transmitting station) re- 


porting our presence and requesting 


orders, which were to be sent to 
Bengkalis. Bengkalis had a radio 
station, and was conveniently situated 
off the mouth of the Siak River. We 
would wait there for four days, and if 
no reply was received at the end of 
that time we would have to think 
again. 

We paid our final visit to the 
Governor and handed over the text 
of the cable for Batavia. In return 
he gave us a letter addressed to his 
wife and asked us to post it if we 
should ever reach Java. 

I then presented the few small 
gifts we had brought with us in order 
to try and show our appreciation of 
his kindness to us. The main one was 
an artistically designed ash-tray made 
from one of our shell-cases. It cut me 
to the heart to part with it, but it 
was the only suitable offering we could 
find, and his gratification was more 
than adequate compensation to me. 
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As we rose to go I suddenly remem- 
bered something. 

** Good heavens, sir!’ I exclaimed, 
“T’ve forgotten to sign for the 
fuel.” 

“* We should do that, yes,” he agreed 
with a rather twisted smile. ‘‘ Maybe 
some day they receive it.” 

Maybe some day they do, though I 
cannot help feeling that it is going to 
save me an awful lot of explaining if 
they don’t. 

On the way down to the ship we 
stopped at the saloon for a_ last 
drink. The Asiatics in the place eyed 
us almost mockingly as we came in, 
and one of them called out to ask 
whether it was true that Singapore 
had fallen. With the drink circulating 
nicely inside me, I gratuitously gave 
them a very fine pep-talk in near- 
Malay : the treachery of Pearl Harbour, 
our own successes in the Middle East, 
and the impossibility of maintaining 
supplies to Russia and everywhere else 
simultaneously were all in turn touched 
on, and a swift retribution was (some- 
what unconvincingly) promised. 

Somehow, with the decisions all 
made and the matter now out of our 
hands, we were both feeling extra- 
ordinarily light-headed. It is difficult 
to recall the mood now ; that Singapore 
had fallen was a disaster of such 
incalculable magnitude that it merely 
seemed then inexplicably, but almost 
hysterically, funny. 

It was not until we were on our 
way once more that the reaction set 
in. I had a sudden spasm of utter 
dejection, the only one during the 
entire trip. What on earth was I 
doing here, I asked myself bitterly, 
flogging along the backwaters of 
Sumatra with a boat-load of pathetic- 
ally trusting pongos, bound for where ? 
For Batavia, if we were extraordinarily 
lucky, and there to be butchered to 
make an Anglo-Dutch gesture. Even 
if we were lucky enough not to be 
killed in the very near future, the 
alternative could only be a living death 
in a Japanese prison camp until the 
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end of a war which had as yet hardly 
begun; and a great deal more in the 
same strain. I noticed Derek wistfully 
eyeing a large monkey-wrench which 
was lying just out of reach on the 
engine-room casing. 

But fortunately the mood _ passed 
swiftly, and as we sat over our evening 
gin I was able as usual to agree whole- 
heartedly with Derek when he said, 
as he had done every evening since 
we had sailed, “‘ Well, if we get bumped 
off tomorrow we have at any rate had 
one hell of a good day today!” 

We anchored that night, and set off 
for Bengkalis at dawn. Normally it 
would have been more prudent to 
run by night only, and lay up under 
the lee of the land by day in order to 
escape the attentions of enemy air- 
craft. But we were not afraid of air- 


craft attack, for no better reason 
than that we had not yet been attacked 
since leaving Singapore, though we had 
seen several formations flying high on 
their way south to the Banka Straits. 
In any case, we had that modern 
‘cloak of invisibility,’ an almost un- 


detectable camouflage, which had 
proved itself on many occasions in the 
Batu Pahat River earlier on in the 
campaign, and we knew we could 
escape at a moment’s notice by diving 
under the mangroves. 

On the way down to Bengkalis 
we began ‘nibbling’ at the four days 
we had decided to wait there for 
an answer. Or rather, I tried to 
nibble while Derek, who had only 
been in the R.N.V.R. a few weeks, 
suddenly went all Nelson-tradition on 
me. Against my arguments that any 
request for orders might (if anyone at 
the other end was the least bit inter- 
ested in us, which was more than 
doubtful) look uncomfortably like a 
request for them to come and hold 
my hand please, he stubbornly per- 
sisted in drawing unfavourable com- 
parisons between my proposed course 
of action—to shove off into the blue 
before the orders I had asked for had 
had a chance to arrive—and what 
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would presumably be that of tip 
Captain of the King George V., unde 
similar circumstances. 

We reached Bengkalis in the early 
afternoon and were astonished, as we 
approached, to see the jetty swam. 
ing with khaki-clad figures. We wer 
€ven more surprised to see, moored 
alongside, an old friend of ours, g 
vessel belonging to the Protector of 
Fisheries of the Straits Settlements, 
in which Derek and I had spent a very 
happy holiday before the war, osten. 
sibly looking for orchids on the islands 
off the east coast of Malaya. 

This vessel, we learnt, had sailed 
from Singapore after the place had 
surrendered, navigated by an airman 
who had been dug out of hospital 
especially for the job. The motley 
collection of soldiers on the jetty 
had taken advantage of the general 
confusion immediately after the signing 
of the Armistice and swarmed aboard 
one of the few remaining vessels whick 
had steam up. 

I shouldered my way through the 
throng and addressed myself to the 
white-clad European who had _ bee 
pointed out to me as the local 
* Governor.’ 

“Good afternoon, sir,” 
“‘ what is the position ?” 

“You are from that launch,” he 
answered. ‘‘ You cannot stop here. It 
is very dangerous; the Japanese may 
be here any time. It is best you go to 
Pekan Baroe with these gentlemen. | 
have given them a pilot for the Siak 
River ; they are starting now.” 

Avoiding Derek’s eye, I told the 
Governor to disregard any signal he 
might receive addressed to my ship, 
and arranged to follow astern of the 
Fisheries vessel. I was quite capable, 
I told myself angrily, of scuttling my 
own ship if I thought fit, without 
waiting for a higher authority to 
relieve me of the responsibility of 
such a decision. In the light of sub- 
sequent events (particularly of the 
simultaneous arrival in Padang o 
our party and a British cruiser bound 


I said; 
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for Java) this turned out to be 
undoubtedly the wisest course, quite 
apart from the fact that the Governor 
would not under any circumstances 
have allowed us to hang around, for 
reasons which were obvious though 
he did not put them into words. His 
orders were not to attempt to defend 
the port when the Japanese occupying 
force arrived, and a belligerent gun- 
boat on his doorstep would have been 
a source of some embarrassment to 
him. 
The journey up the Siak River failed 
altogether to appeal to our sense of 
humour. It soon grew dark, with only 
asickle moon, and the tall overhanging 
tres which grew right down to the 
water's edge blotted out everything 
except the narrow strip of the sky 
directly above. The ship ahead was 
very often completely out of sight 
against the pitch-dark background, 
and several times we would have 
lost her altogether if it had not been 
for the occasional sparks from her 
funnel As the night wore on it 
grew very cold indeed, and as we had 


no duffel coats, we had to wrap our 
heads and shoulders in blankets. 
To make matters worse, the light in 


the binnacle suddenly went out. The 
ship therefore had to be conned, or 
steered by word of mouth, the whole 
time, since the helmsman could not 
see where he was going; and on a 
twisting river this meant shouting a 
helm order every few minutes. By 
the time the small hours were reached 
our voices had given out, and neither 
of us could make himself heard from 
the fo’e’sle (the only place in the 
launch where the gun did not obstruct 
the view) to the wheel-house. We 
had, as a@ result, to relay the orders 
between us. “ Port five,” I would 
croak over my shoulder. ‘“ Port five,” 
he would whisper, shoving his head 
through the wheel-house window ; and 
“Port Five 17 1s, Str,” the Sergeant- 
Major on the wheel would roar re- 
assuringly. 

The soldiers were splendid. Under 
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the cold eye of the Sergeant-Major 
they rallied round wonderfully, taking 
their tricks at the wheel as cheer- 
fully as they scrubbed the decks 
and performed their other general 
chores. The most remarkable thing 
was the way they put up with our 
occasional bursts of ill temper, which 
make me ashamed even now to re- 
member. One particular incident sticks 
in my memory. At the end of a very 
hard and trying day we were coming 
alongside a primitive jetty, by no 
means an easy manceuvre in the dark 
with a tidal stream sluicing past, on 
one wing engine, and with the uncom- 
fortable knowledge that about one 
response out of five from the engine- 
room was going to be _ incorrect. 
Eventually I got the launch snugly 
enough alongside, and one of the 
soldiers leapt ashore with a rope. 
He may have been inexperienced, but 
no one could have been more willing— 
in fact, in that dim light he looked 
almost like Laocoon struggling with 
his serpents. The tide was under my 
bows and the head was swinging off; 
the fumbling on the wharf was alto- 
gether too much for me, and I can see 
myself now, almost crying with rage 
and fatigue, bellowing at that un- 
fortunate young soldier, ‘‘ Make that 
line fast! Make that line fast! Oh 
God! Look—wrap that piece of rope 
round that bit of wood, and I will 
come ashore presently and tie a knot 
for you!” There are circumstances 
under which no jury will convict, but 
he never seemed to bear me any 
malice. 

We would rave at them when a 
soldier put the helm over the wrong 
way, though we realised that it was 
no part of their job to know port 
from starboard any more than it was 
to know how to make lines fast, and 
it simply never occurred to us to sub- 
stitute the words left and right; or 
if it did, we dismissed the idea imme- 
diately—there are some things you 
simply cannot do on board a ship. 

We had expected to reach Pekan 
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Baroe at dawn, but it was nearly noon 
before we arrived. The cold night 
had given place to one of the hottest 
mornings I have ever experienced. 
Shut in as we were by the giant forest 
trees, there was not a breath of wind, 
and the equatorial sun seemed to be 
beating down with a more than natural 
heat—it was almost as though we were 
standing in the reflected rays from a 
concave mirror. We hung a blanket 
over the barrel of the gun on the 
fo’c’sle, and sat under the shade of 
that. 

A heavy lethargy and depression of 
spirits stole over me, induced partly 
by the heat and partly by the know- 
ledge that we were shortly going to 
have to abandon our familiar element, 
where we had been not only safe but 
happy, and to contend with the 


unknown. Added to this was the 
realisation, enough to depress anyone, 
that within the next few hours I was 
going to be forced to scuttle my ‘ first 
command.’ 

I was jerked abruptly out of my 
lethargy by my first glimpse of the 


greenish-grey of the Dutch Colonial 
Army, uncomfortably similar, at a 
distance, to that worn by the Japanese. 
This was Pekan Baroe. 

“Your papers, please,” said a smart 
young Dutch officer as we came along- 
side. A reasonable enough request ; 
and I would have been only too happy 
to oblige him were it not that I had 
no papers of any kind which would be 
of any assistance. 

He stared at me, glanced at the 
Ensign, and asked me to accompany 
him to the Commandant. 

“Wait,” he said as an afterthought. 
“First, you must move your ship to 
underneath those trees. To remain 
here is not good; we have had 
bom-bers.” 

The Commandant of the Dutch 
Forces in the locality, to whom I and 
the senior officers from the Fisheries 
vessel told our stories, treated us 
as honoured guests. Transport was 
arranged for our parties, and we were 
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told to wait by the ships for th 
arrival of the trucks. 

“Your ship,” he then asked, “sh 
has cannon?” [I assured him thy 
she had one cannon. 

“You are leaving your ship,” 
went on. “It is better that you shoul 
give her to us. Here we have m 
cannon. If the Japanese come, anj 
we can no longer defend, I will have, 
of course, to sink your ship—it i 
sad,”” he went on hurriedly, apparently 
having the right angle on this scuttling 
business. “It is sad, I know, for you, 
but it is better that I then sink you 
ship.” 

I gladly promised him the ship, but 
only on the very distinct understanding 
that she would most unquestionably 
be sunk before there was any chance of 
her falling into Japanese hands. 

“* Excellent,” he said. . “ If you wil 
be so good I will send my Lieutenant 
this afternoon to learn to shoot the 

We replied that any time woul 
suit us, as we would like to spend one 
more night aboard in order to square 
things off before handing over. The 
launch was strangely deserted when 
we got back, and we found that the 
Army had already moved on. 

As we lugged out the gin bottle for 
the last time we suddenly realised how 
tired we were. We had had no sleep 
the night before and had both of w 
been on the fo’c’sle for thirty hour 
without a break, since dawn the 
previous day. The fumes mounted 
straight to our heads, and we had a 
long and insane discussion, a purely 
academic one, since neither of us had 
had any previous experience in the 
matter whether, when one gives away 
His Majesty’s warships to a foreign 
Power, one is supposed to obtain 4 
receipt, and, if so, whether it ought 
to bear a tuppenny or a fourpenny 
stamp. 

I have since come in for a good 
deal of ridicule from my _ brother 
officers over this matter of giving 
away my ship. Just imagine (they 
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say) the Captain of the Ajax, for 
example, being asked to account for 
the unexpected absence of his ship, 
and saying, “‘ Well—er—the fact of 
the matter is, I lost it last night at 
poker.” But in the circumstances in 
which we found ourselves it solved for 
us a very difficult problem. We had 
to dispose of the ship somehow, and 
the river there was too narrow and not 
deep enough for her to be sunk without 
being a@ danger to navigation. We 
could not have fired her because she 
would have burnt for days and inter- 
fered quite a bit with the black-out. 
The only alternative would have been 
to organise a working party from 
among the local natives, and to have 
had her laboriously chopped up into 
little bits of matchwood. 

Soon after lunch two Dutch officers 
arrived, and under their direction we 
shifted our berth to the inside of a 
bend in the stream just below the 
village, where the gun would com- 
mand a clear field of fire right down 
the river. When we had spread and 
garnished our camouflage nets the result 
was a very useful little battery com- 
pletely invisible from the air. 

The Dutch were almost childishly 
delighted with our gun. They played 
around with the mechanism, pausing 
from time to time to thump their 
clenched fists into their open palms and 
make ‘ thumbs up’ signs to each other. 

“TI am sorry,” I pointed out, “ but 
we only have sixteen rounds for this 
gun.” 

They stared at me. ‘“‘ But that is 
magnificent,” said one of them; “ now 
we have a gun. Before we have no 
artillery at all.” 

The other one had meanwhile been 
Tummaging among the ammunition 
containers. 

“But why do you not tell us about 
this?” he asked reproachfully. “‘ Here 
you have many more shells.” 

“Oh, those,” I replied ; ‘‘ those are 
only blank charges. No projectile.” 

“ But they will make a good bang ? 
They will sound like real gun-shots ?” 
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I assured them that in the dark the 
enemy would not be able to tell the 
difference, and this information was 
received with immense satisfaction. 

It was pathetic to watch them, and 
when we adjourned for tea we could 
not help eyeing them with open curi- 
osity and marvelling at the cheerful- 
ness and determination with which they 
were preparing to commit suicide in 
that shockingly ill-equipped outpost. 


Later in the afternoon a message 
arrived from the Commandant to the 
effect that transport had arrived for 
our party ashore, and that since he 
doubted whether it would be possible 
to get us a car the next morning as he 
had originally hoped, we were strongly 
advised to carry on immediately with 
the main party. The lorries would 
have to leave at six o’clock, in about 
three-quarters of an hour’s time. 

We settled down at once to pack. 
We could take only one small suitcase 
apiece, and the cabin seemed suddenly 
filled to overflowing with possessions 
which we never remembered having 
brought with us. Yet strangely enough 
the difficulty was not to try and decide 
what best we could leave behind, but 
whether there was anything at all 
which we really wanted to take. It 
must be remembered that we had 
reconciled ourselves to the probability 
that our destination, if it were not the 
grave, could only be a Japanese prison 
camp, and everything we had collected 
in our more spacious days now looked 
as though it would be utterly useless in 
either eventuality. Rejecting such 
things as field-glasses, expensive 
cameras, and silver clocks, we finally 
crammed our suitcases with first-aid 
stuff, revolver ammunition, clean socks, 
and cigarettes. 

That last half-hour was a nightmare. 
The word had quickly got about that 
we were leaving, and we soon found 
we could hardly turn round in the 
cabin, so great was the number of 
visitors. We did not mind the Dutch 
Army so much, and in fact we 
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had urged them to help themselves ; 
but a strange collection of multi- 
coloured hangers-on materialised out 
of nowhere in ever-increasing numbers, 
and settled on us like a swarm of 
locusts. It would have been infuriating 
if it had not been so absolutely ludicrous 
—towards the end they were im- 
patiently ordering us to stand up 
while they looted the things we were 
sitting on. 


I took one last look at my poor little 
launch. 

This I realise should, according to 
all the best traditions, be the place 
for a moving passage along the lines 
of the warrior saying farewell to his 
steed ; but with ships, as with women, 
the time for saying good-bye is “‘ when, 
without forgetting happiness that is 
past, there can be no regretting some 
which didn’t quite last” ; and although 


she had been my home for nearly a 
year, and I had had some very happy 
and exciting times in her, there was 
no denying she had had her day. By 
comparison with her sister ship, lying 
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futilely scuttled in the basin a‘ Singa. 
pore, she had every reason to be proud 
of herself; for she had brought the 
fools who had declined to rush out of 
her and their military guests all safely 
to the other side, and delivered us intact 
to a place where friendly Allies would 
help us to complete our journey; 
but it was well that she had not 
been tried too highly. In addition to 
lack of fuel and ammunition, the 
charging battery had broken down 
beyond the Indian’s powers of repairing 
it, and the steering had jammed twice 
on the way up the river, causing us to 
ram the bank on the second occasior 
and loosen the starboard A. bracket, 
(“ You hit something just then,” said 
Clarence accusingly.) One way an¢ 
another, even apart from the presence 
of passengers on board, and the absence 
of anything like a trained crew, she 
was no longer in any way fit for action, 
and, though for purely sentimental 
reasons I was sorry to see the last of 
her, I was, not to put too fine a point 
on it, profoundly relieved to have been 
able to abandon her honourably. 
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